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CHAPTER I. 


Asout ten o’clock in the morning of a 
day early in October, a woman was 
leading a child of three years old 
along a grassy path, through the 
Holmsdale woods. There were bram- 
bles on each side, from which the 
blackberries still hung in heavy clus- 
ters ; the scarlet hips made the long 
sprays of the wild rose more gay than 
they had been with the delicate blos- 
soms of spring; ripe hazel nuts were 
dropping from their husks, and the 
thorn trees had a bountiful supply of 
deep-red berries. 

The boy wanted everything he saw, 
and his mother found her progress so 
slow that she stooped to lift him, and 
swung him to her shoulder. He laughed 
aloud at this bit of fun, and the mother 
laughed too ; then, as he stood with one 
hand on her head and one held in her 
own, which was upraised, he caught 
sight of maple trees on a distant knoll 
in their red autumn dress, and horse- 
chestnuts all aflame with gold. He 
shouted, and jumped, and tried to 
clap his hands; and the mother, who 
could scarcely hold him steady, laughed 
and hurried on. She would have 
thought it very unreasonable that the 
bright day, and the beauty of the 
autumn, and her child’s pleasure 
should make her glad when she was 
in trouble ; and yet she responded to all 
of them, and had already forgotten the 
anger which made her heart beat so vio- 
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lently as she left the village of Cheam, 
and heard some one call after her— 

“Are you goin’ to pay the money, 
missis, like an honest ’ooman ?” 

She followed the wood-path, until she 
came to an open space, from whence 
she saw beneath her the fish-ponds, 
large, black, and solemn, shut in by 
high banks which were clothed with 
rhododendrons and azaleas. In the 
early summer these banks were brilliant 
with clusters of white and purple blos- 
som, and drew many admirers from the 
villages in the neighbourhood to visit 
Holmsdale Park and Hall; but now 
the banks were dark with the heavy 
green foliage of the shrubs. Slender 
birch trees, with their silvery bark, 
seemed to deepen the gloom, but the 
overhanging willows at the brink of the 
ponds had already shed their yellow 
leaves, which floated on the surface of 
the water, and looked like patches of 
sunlight among the darkness. A few 
planks were fixed at one side of the 
largest pond, forming a rude jetty, and 
at one end of it a small boat was 
fastened by a chain and padlock. 

“Mammy, mammy!” shouted the 
boy, at the sight of the water and the 
boat; and, from his comfortable seat 
upon her shoulder, he pressed his chubby 
hands upon her cheeks, and turned her 
face towards this attractive spectacle. 

“ No, no,” she said, “ your mammy 
hasn’t got no time. You shall go there 
another day.” 

Whereupon the child slipped down 
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into her arms and laid his little face 
aguinst hers, and said— 

“A boat, mammy ; a boat!” 

She could not deny him, and, turn- 
ing aside, she lifted the latch of a gate 
in the fence which separated Holmsdale 
Park from the woods, and followed the 
steep descent to the ponds. As they 
approached, there was an open space 
to the right on which grew neither 
shrub nor bramble, and where the 
grass was kept closely cut. A fallen 
tree lay in the centre of this space ; 
it was dead, and its branches bare, and 
at some distance round it a dark solemn 
band of cypresses had been planted. 

The mother clasped her child tightly 
as she walked almost on tiptoe past the 
spot, and the boy looked with wide, 
open eyes at the dark trees and smooth 
green grass, so unlike the tangle of 
briar, shrub, and bramble around 
them. 

When they reached the pond, with 
many coaxing words and gestures he 
persuaded his mother to get into the 
boat, and let him look over the edge 
down into the black, still water. Far 
beneath him shone a small face, the re- 
flection of his own. 

“Doe and det another’ ickle boy, 
mammy,” he said, holding out his 
mother’s arm, that she might reach 
the white glimmering shadow in the 
water. “ Me want dat ickle boy.” 

“ Why, that’s Jack,” said the mother, 
laughing ; “‘ my little Jack down there, 
that’s what that is.” 

Whereupon the boy, who had a quick 
temper, impatient of contradiction, cried, 
and said it wasn’t Jack, and he wanted 
him to play with. 

The mother pulled broad leaves of 
the water lily, and gave them to him, 
and told him to be good, else mother 
wouldn't love him, and they'd go 
away and leave the little boy in the 
water with his own mammy. 

She led him up the steep bank, and 
as they turned to enter the wood again, 
she became aware of the young Lady 
Holmsdale standing there in her widow’s 
weeds, with her pale-faced boy, the little 
earl, by her side. 

The village mother curtsied, and then, 
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half afraid to speak, and half afraid to 
pass without apology, began shyly— 

“No offence, my lady, I hope. My 
boy he cried to get into the boat, an’ I 
dessay I hadn’t ought to ha’ let him, 
but I meant no offence.” 

“No offence whatever, Mrs. Allan,” 
said the lady, in a sad, low voice ; “we 
don’t call you a trespasser, do we, Ernie? 
Why, Ernie here is a great deal older 
than your little boy, and yet he always 
wants to get into the boat when we 
come this way.” 

And she looked at her boy and 
smiled. 

Mrs. Allan curtsied again, and tried 
in vain to induce Jack to “make his 
obedience to my lady.” 

Jack and the young earl were en- 
grossed by the solemn contemplation of 
each other, and were reluctantly led away 
in opposite directions by their respective 
parents. 

“Lor, what a turn it gave me!” 
said Mrs. Allan, who, with a strong 
need of sympathy, and no disinclina- 
tion to talk, was in the habit of treat- 
ing Jack as an intelligent companion. 
“When I see ’er a standin’ there, I 
thought I should ha’ dropped. That’s 
what comes o’ gentlefolk goin’ out o’ 
their way to do things as don’t concern 
’em. Why, your dad ’ud ha’ cut down 
that there tree, and thought nothin’ of 
it ; and there’s my lord, he must go and 
chop hisself in two a’most over a thing 
as he’d no business with. Hark, Jack, 
that’s daddy.” 

And once again she lifted the boy to 
her shoulder, and stood to listen to the 
distant regular stroke of the wood- 
cutter’s axe. 

The boy imitated the sound, “Tut— 
tut—tut.” 

“Yes, that’s your dad,” she said; 
I allay’s knows him somehow; he 
chops more reg’lar like, and louder 
than anybody else.” 

And as she thought of him away at 
his work, and coming home at night 
with basket slung over his shoulder, 
and in his hand a bunch of berries, or 
flowers, or nuts for the boy, she re- 
membered the pale lady standing alone.. 

“Poor thing! poor thing! I be. 
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lieve she thinks on it too, for: ‘My 
husband’s a woodcutter, she says to 
me, so proud, when I come upon’em in 
this very wood, soon after we was mar- 
ried. ‘There ain’t nothin’ he likes so 
well,’ sez she. An’ a week arter that 
he met his death by it.’ But, lor, what 
a turn she give me.” 

Jack, who was but an unsympathetic 
listener, was already clamouring for 
cake. As they had come nearly three 
miles, and been an hour on the road, 
his mother thought the request not un- 
reasonable, She took a clean handker- 
chief from her pocket, in which was 
wrapped a slice of currant loaf, and 
handed it up to the child on her 
shoulder. She climbed a stile, passed 
out of the Holmsdale woods, and con- 
tinued her journey along the high road 
leading to Brenchley. 

The broad, white Downshire road 
led uphill for nearly a mile ; on either 
side of it were high banks and tall 
hedge-rows, overhanging hazel boughs, 
and clusters of the scarlet berries of the 
wild gueldre rose, whilst the traveller's 
joy covered all the topmost branches 
with its white feathery seeds. In 
spring the nightingales used to sing 
there all night and all day too; 
but now there was no song, except 
that of the robin, who, sitting on a 
spray of bramble, watched our travel- 
lers with keen, bright eye, and did his 
best in the glowing autumn morning. 
From the summit of the hill, you look 
down upon Brenchley, with the river 
Eden flowing through it, and see the 
tall masts of ships rising up in the 
midst of green fields and among the 
houses, and trace on the horizon the 
rounded outline of the chalk hills, be- 
yond which lies the sea. 

The mother chattered to her boy as 
they descended towards Brenchley, as 
a mother does to an only child who is 
companion and plaything all in one. 
She had carried him nearly the whole 
distance from Cheam, which was little 
short of five miles, and her heightened 
colour and bright eyes bore witness to 
the unwonted exertion. Her cheeks 
were brilliant with such a tinge as the 
wild cherry tree has when autumn first 
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touches it; her large gray eyes looked 
out bright and fearless, save for an un- 
comfortable consciousness that her hair 
was not as smooth as it ought to he, 
but had rippled up into little waves, 
in spite of a plentiful application of 
water before she started, which she 
had hoped would keep it smooth and 
decent. 

She had grown very quiet as she 
approached the town, and was busy 
with past as well as future. There, 
outside the chemist’s shop, at the 
corner, the first house you come to in 
Brenchley, she had met her husband, 
John Allan, six years ago. She had 
never been in the place since, for there 
was no railway from Cheam to Brench- 
ley, and no public conveyance of any 
kind. The four miles and a half 
by the wood, with an additional mile 
and a half if you went the whole 
way by the road, separated the two 
places completely. Old memories 
crowded back as she passed the same 
spot. John Allan, the stalwart north- 
countryman, had been on his way to 
New York—that is, so far on his way 
that he had come up to find work in 
London, and, failing that, had visited 
an agent at Brenchley to enquire about 
an emigrant ship, when Mary’s pretty 
face changed his plan. He stayed first 
through harvest time, and next for hop- 
picking, and then Mary promised to 
marry him if he would not take her 
away from home. Mary was kitchen- 
maid at Holmsdale Hall; and her 
father, a woodcutter, bent double, and 
crippled with rheumatism, lived with 
his wife in a little cottage, not far 
from the park gates, two rooms of 
which were let to the curate of Cheam. 
The young couple were married, and 
John Allan had regular employment as 
woodcutter in the park and wood. When 
the old people died, Mary, John, and 
their one child remained in the cottage. 
The curate, who was married, had now 
a house of his own, but they generally 
let their rooms for five or six months in 
the year, and had taken great pride in 
making them neat and pretty to “ please 
the gentlefolks.” Mary believed that 
this end would be achieved by a reck- 
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Jess investment in China ornaments, 
and there were dogs and shepherdesses 
of every tint, Sir Robert Peel in a blue 
coat and yellow trousers, and Prince 
Albert in pink coat and green trousers, 
according to the undoubted costume of 
his native land. There were also coloured 
prints on the wall, of very questionable 
taste and merit, though, as Mary proudly 
stated, they had “most all come from 
furrin parts, like the pictures at the 
Hall, and had writin’ on as no one 
could read.” The little parlour also 
boasted of a glass over the chimney- 
piece, and there was a brass knocker 
on the door, which opened immediately 
into this gay little room. She thought 
of it all as she walked down High 
Street, for the brief episode of court- 
ship was speedily dismissed, and, in- 
deed, was chiefly memorable as a bar- 
rier which separated the life of seven 
years ago from the present. 

As she approached the County Court 
to which she was bound, her thoughts 
were ‘recalled to the present. Little 
Jack had trotted happily along the 
pavement, much engrossed by the con- 
templation of shrimps, which formed 
the staple commodity of the place. 
He strongly suspected them of being 
eatable, although it was not a fact 
within the range of his own expe- 
rience. He would have liked mammy 
to give him some, but she was absorbed 
in her own thoughts, and did not heed 
his request. When they came to the 
large stone archway and iron gates of 
the County Court, she took the boy in 
her arms, and held him somewhat 
tightly as they crossed the courtyard. 
Entering a side door indicated to her, 
she passed along a narrow, dirty pas- 
sage, leading to an ante-room, in which 
there were small groups of men and 
women, talking in whispers. Tue con- 
straint imposed upon them in one 
direction may probably have had some- 
thing to do with the license which they 
allowed themselves in another, and Mrs. 
Allan was conscious of an atmosphere of 
oaths and foul language, muttered and 
growled on all sides of her, which made 
her cheeks tingle and her heart beat. 

As she stood alone in the middle of 


the room, an usher came to her, and 
learning her business, said the case was 
now on, and admitted her to an inner 
room. As she entered, shesaw on herright 
hand several rows of benches, on which 
were seated men and women, chiefly of 
the lowest class. Keen eyes scanned 
her narrowly as she entered, and, as 
she stood fur a moment hesitating, not 
knowing which way to go, and whether 
to sit down amongst them, their evil 
faces seemed to draw near, and crowd 
around her, and the sharp, suspicious 
glances recalled her husband’s words of 
that morning. 

“ Honest folks hev na bizniss i’ sic a 
spot.” 

Then some one motioned to her to 
pass on to the centre of the hall, and 
she sat down with a great ringing sound 
in her ears which made her deaf to all 
that was going on. She found herself 
in a large square room lighted from 
above. It was wainscoted and painted 
drab colour half way up, whilst the 
upper part of the walls was gray. There 
was a clock in a circular mahogany 
frame on the wall at her right hand, 
and its loud tick seemed to her like the 
throbbing of an anxious heart. Be- 
neath the clock there was a long empty 
pew against the wall, in front of which 
was painted in white letters Jury, and on 
her left hand there was a similar long 
empty pew for Witnesses. In the centre 
space between them were the Attorneys 
and their clients, and it was here that 
Mrs. Allan had a seat. 

Opposite to her was the Judge. The 
Queen’s arms in tarnished embroidery 
adorned a dusty canopy which was fixed 
to the wall, and projected over his head, 
and faded dusty red velvet curtains 
hung down on each side of his chair. 
The assertion of the majesty and dignity 
of the law conveyed by the velvet cur- 
tains and the canopy, was probably 
considered all that was necessary 
to impress the rustic mind, for the 
Judge was seated on a dirty chair with 
stuffed leather back, and was writing 
upon a deal desk painted a reddish 
brown. On his right there was a small 
empty box for the Defendant, and on his 
left another for the Plaintif, in which 
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there was a man dressed in light clothes, 
who was standing with his back to the 
spectators and talking volubly. 

The Judge, whose seat was on a raised 
dais, was the most prominent figure in 
the hall, and mother and child fixed 
their eyes upon him as he slowly put 
one long thin hand up to his mouth and 
read from a paper on the desk before 
him. He had a thin gray face, gray 
whiskers, pale gray eyes, which never 
seemed to look at anyone or anything 
about him, a gray wig, and robes that 
were rather gray than black. After a 
time he looked up, clasped one hand 
with the other, and said in a slow in- 
different tone, as if he did not attach 
much importance to his words and was 
slightly bored and sleepy : 

“You say she has paid you bills for 
somewhat similar amounts forsome years 
past ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, and of course ”-—— 

“ Answer the question put to you. I 
don’t want to hear anything more. Is 
it a usual thing to allow poor people to 
run such a bill as this, more than eight 
pounds for bread and flour?” 

“ Well, my lord, it is ; in these parts. 
They pay the bread bill mostly from 
year to year.” 

“ Why don’t they pay weekly ?” 

“ Well, they don’t earn much to 
speak of in winter, and what with one 
thing and another, fevers and agues and 
all that, they are glad to let the bread 
run on, and pay it in autumn when 
they’ve picked up something by hay- 
making, and harvesting, and hop-pick- 
ing.” 

“T see this man, John Allan, is a 
woodcutter. How do you expect him 
to pay ?” 

“ His wife lets lodgings all the sum- 
mer, and gets ten shillings a week for 
em. It’s her as pays the bill.” 

** What reason does she give for not 
paying this year?” 

“‘ Why she says she has paid it once ;” 
and, turning to the audience, he con- 
tinued, with an air of injured innocence, 
“she says I’m a thief and a liar for 
asking for my money.” 

There was a hoarse laugh in the court 
at the repetition of these words, which 





were considered racy and suggestive of 
future fun. 

Mrs. Allan’s face crimsoned with 
shame and anger, and she started to her 
feet to defend herself and explain. 

“ Sit down, sit down,” said some one 
by her side, and she stooped over her 
boy, who was now halfasleep, and busied 
herself taking off his hat, with fingers 
trembling so that she could scarcely 
hold the strings. 

She was startled by hearing her name 
called aloud. Being directed to the 
defendant’s box, she had a small dirty 
black book put into her hand, and took 
an oath and kissed the binding in great 
bewilderment as to the nature of the 
religious ceremony in which she was 
engaged. 

She looked around her eagerly, hoping 
to see one familiar face ; but Jack was 
sleeping peacefully upon the bench, a 
sea of strange faces surged up around 
her, strange noises filled her ears, and 
then in sharp tones there rang the words : 

“ Look at the judge; and answer the 
questions put you.” 

She turned to the voice, which pro- 
ceeded from a big elderly man, with 
round shoulders and a great heavy head 
that hung forward, who was standing 
up at no great distance from her. 

“ Don’t stare at me, I tell you,” he 
continued; “look at the judge, and 
go on.” 

And then, partly in answer to ques- 
tions, partly rambling away into a long 
statement which she had rehearsed many 
times in her own mind, and by which 
she had always convinced herself, she 
began : 

“T paid ’im ’is bill, the same as I 
done other years. It was on a Satur- 
day, and he brought it hisself. ‘ Hev 
you got pen and ink?’ he says, and I 
says ‘ No, the lodgers took theirn with 
’em. They ain’t o’ no use to me, for I 
always keep my accounts in my ’ed.’” 

“ Never mind what you said ; did you 
pay him the money ?” 

“ T did,” with great emphasis and a 
pause ; “I paid ’im aight pound three 
shillings and fourpence. Well it was im 
gold, and silver, and ha’pence, just as 
I'd putit together. It was a good year, 
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and I let fifteen weeks this summer. 
Yes”—this wasin answer tothe plaintiff's 
attorney—“ yes, I can do that in my’ed. 
It comes to seven poun’ ten, and the 
rest I made up with work of father’s. 
No, it ain’t my father, it’s the boy’s, an’ 
you know that as well as I do. I ain't 
got no father. Yes, I have got a hus- 
band, an’ you know that too.” 

Here the judge interposed in the 
woman’s favour, as it was manifest that 
the attorney’s object was to irritate and 
annoy her. She proceeded, with some 
warmth, to state that the plaintiff had 
written on the bill—“ well, receipted it, 
if you like that better. He ’eld the 
bill agenst the door and wrote witha 
pencil, and the pencil shoved a ’ole 
through the paper, so sez he, ‘That won’t 
do, I must begin agen, ’and ’e come in 
and begun agen and wrote on the table.” 

“ How long ago was that?” said the 
judge. 

“ Three weeks, or else four. I can’t 
be sure which.” 

“ Have you your previous bilis ?” 

“ Yes,” and she handed them to him. 
The judge looked carefully over them, 
and said : 

“T see one of these is receipted in 
pencil.” 

“ Yes, but that’s anold’un. I’ve’ad 
that this three year. This last had got 
ahole in it where the pencil went 
through where the crack of the door was.” 

“But if you’ve kept all these bills 
and knew their importance, why did’nt 
you keep the last?” 

“ Well, I mislaid it somehow, for I was 
busy cleaning, and I'd a got the carpet 
up and was all in a muddle, and father 
he’s so terrible pertikler about bills as I 
didn’t like to tell ’im I'd paid the 
money and couldn’t find the bill, so when 
Mr. Neville come round one day after 
I'd looked everywhere, I says: ‘I wish 
you'd give me another bill, for I can’t 
find that one nowhere.’ And ’e stares 
at me a minute, and then says, ‘ Well, 
that’s a good ’un as ever I heard ! Why, 
you an’t never paid me.’ And then, 
when he stuck to it, it put my back up 
so, that I up and calls him a liar.” 

“ That will do, that will do,” said the 
judge, who had in vain tried to interrupt 
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her narrative. ‘‘ Now if I give you a 
week, do you think you can find the 
receipt.” 

“ T keep a tellin’ of you, I ain’t a got 
it,” said Mrs. Allan, whose quick temper 
had been greatly chafed by the attor- 
ney’s incessant interruptions, contemp- 
tuous gestures, and by the failure of all 
the facts she had adduced, to impress 
the judge in her favour. 

“ But you will have to pay this money 
unless you can produce the receipted 
bill.” 

“ Then I won’t pay it; nor nobody 
shan’t make me. Why ain’t my word 
as good as his’n. I paid ’im once and ’e 
don’t get no more out of me. And pray 
what have I done with the money if ’e 
ain’t got it?” 

“Well,” said the attorney, “you 
haven’t bought a silk gown lately, I 
suppose, and the lord knows what for 
the child ?” 

Mrs. Allan was quite still for a mo- 
ment, then she turned pale and began 
to cry. 

“Can you prove that?” said the 
judge. 

“ It was merely a question, sir, which 
I was directed to ask.” 

“ T don’t see the use of it ;” then turn- 
ing to Mrs, Allan, “ Will you look for 
the receipt again ?” 

* No, I won’t,” in a shrill voice, in- 
terrupted by sobs, “it ain’t o’ no use. 
I tell you Lain’t got it.” 

* And my case is also that she hasn’t 
got it,” said the attorney, “ and I am 
informed she has told a neighbour she 
would leave Cheam rather than pay it.” 

Mrs. Allan’ was directed to leave the 
box ; and after a few questions to the 
plaintiff, the judge proceeded to review 
the case, reading from his notes parts of 
the evidence of the plaintiff and defen- 
dant. He pointed out the discrepancies 
between their statements, which were 
too great to admit of their being ex- 
plained away, and said that as the affair 
was so recent it seemed unlikely that 
the transaction, if any, had been for- 
gotten, or that there had been any 
mistake about it. There was clearly an 
attempt at fraud on one side or the other. 
Neville said that when he asked Mrs.’ 
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Allan for his money she tried to palm 
off an old receipt on him; and she 
said that when she told him she had 
lost the receipt and wanted him to give 
her another, he denied the payment and 
tried to obtain the money a second time. 
On behalf of Neville it must be stated 
that his books, which seemed to be 
regularly kept, contained no entry of 
the payment, and Mrs, Allan could not 
produce the receipt and declined to make 
any further search. The money, there- 
fore, must be paid. 

“ Why ain’t my word as good as 
his’n?” said Mrs. Allan, starting up, 
and pale with anger ; “ and why ain’t it 
wrong for him to take all that money 
and nobody standin’ by to see him, if 
he’s to be let come here and swear a 
pack of lies to get it over again!” 

Her shawl was dragged by the people 
near her, and she was told to sit down. 
The case was decided. 

There was some talk as to how the 
money was to be paid, and the baker 
declined to take less than ten shillings 
a week, on the ground that Mrs. Allan 
had money laid by, and her husband 
was earning fourteen shillings a week. 
The order was given for this amount, 
and some one nudged Mrs, Allan, who 
sat pulling her bonnet strings and look- 
ing fixedly at the judge. 

“It’s all over now,” said a voice in 
her ear. “ You've got to pay. Bill and 
costs too, and a pretty penny it ‘ull 
come to.” 

She rose slowly, and looking round 
her, saw Neville laughing and rubbing 
his hands. 

“ Oh you blackguard !” she screamed 
out. “Oh you base villain! I'll have 
my revenge on you ;” and then shaking 
her fist at him, she poured forth a 
torrent of violent language such as in 
anger comes readily to the lips of a 
woman of her class. She was pushed 
and pulled out of the hall; but strug- 
gling furiously she broke away from those 
who held her, and darted back to the 
seat where Jack was lying asleep with 
his yellow curly head on the hard 
bench. 

The touch of the warm unconscious 
child as she lifted him in her arms had 
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an instantaneous effect upon her. She 
burst into tears and walked sobbing out 
of the court, through the ante-room and 
into the road, followed by many rough 
boys and men, who called after her— 

“Hullo, missus! Who robbed the 
baker’s shop?” ‘ What’ll you take for 
your black silk gown?” And “ Where's 
the feathers for Bobby’s hat ?” 

She was bewildered at first and failed 
to realize the fact that the decision of the 
public was unfavourable as well as that 
of the Court; but she stood looking 
from one to the other with a growing 
consciousness that these also were 
enemies, and that all the world was 
against her, and there was no one to 
speak a good word in her favour. 

A boy who was behind her touched 
her shawl to make her attend to what 
was going on, and another caught at her 
bonnet string, and encouraged by a shout 
of brutal laughter, dragged off her bon- 
net and threw it over the heads of the 
crowd, In an instant she set down the 
child, and darted first at one and then 
at the other, cuffing and striking and 
picking up stones to hurl at her assail- 
ants. 

The appearance of a policeman put 
an end to the scene; men and boys 
slunk away, disclaiming any share in 
the proceedings, and Mrs. Allan being 
requested to “ move on,” took Jack by 
the hand and dragged him crying after 
her. 

She hurried out of the town, and did 
not pause until she had passed the hill, 
and was descending the broad road, 
from whence over the Holmsdale woods 
you see the spire of the old church at 
Cheam. The child’s wail smote upon 
her heart, and she caught him up and 
kissed him passionately, and then sitting 
down on the bank she rocked him back- 
wards and forwards as she said, “Oh 
dear, oh dear. What shall I do ; what- 
ever shall I do!” 

And so keeping the high road—for she 
had no thought of turning to the green 
quiet woods—bareheaded, with tear- 
stained, dirty face, her cotton gown 
hanging in tatters, and the decent black 
shawl with many an unseemly rent, she 
made her way home. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A man of some thirty years of age was 
sitting over the fire in a small kitchen. 
His right hand rested on a slate with a 
long row of figures which he had put 
down by his side on the wooden bench, 
and he was so absorbed either by his 
calculations or his thoughts, that the 
pipe in his mouth was over and over 
again on the point of going out; a few 
hasty puffs restored it for a time, until 
it was again forgotten. The man was a 
sturdy, broad-shouldered fellow, with a 
square head covered with curly brown 
hair, a low brow, and a broad open face. 
There was an unmistakeable look of 
good temper about him, and a certain 
frankness and joviality which a some- 
what troubled and anxious expression 
could not altogether conceal. The 
kitchen in which he sat was a back- 
room, and opened into a small garden 
that in the summer was quite over- 
shadowed by lime-trees growing along a 
bank on one side of it. They rendered 
it so unproductive, that with all his care 
John Allan could induce nothing but a 
few cabbages to grow in it, and these 
were mostly devoured by caterpillars 
before they were fit to cut. There was 
a pig-stye at the far end of this slip of 
garden, and the pig supplied a topic of 
conversation of which John and his wife 
did not speedily grow tired. What the 
pig would weigh, how much meal he 
consumed, and how much more he would 
require, with speculations as to “ wash” 
from various houses in the neighbour- 
hood, were subjects to which they fre- 
quently reverted. There was a neat 
slip of garden in front of the cottage 
laid out in small bright flower-beds, 
and much sub-divided by narrow paths 
covered with small round pebbles. A 
close-cut hedge enclosed the garden and 
cottage, which stood in one corner of 
the forty-acre field that extended be- 
tween the village of Cheam and the 
boundary wall of Holmsdale Park. The 
cottage contained four rooms; a parlour 
and bedroom in front, facing the south- 
west, furnished for “gentlefolks,” and 
let during the summer months ; a small 
back bedroom, dark in summer and 


damp and cold in winter, and the 
kitchen in which John Allan was sit- 
ting. It was paved with red bricks, 
which looked all the brighter because 
they were seldom quite dry ; the outer 
wall was so damp that the paper would 
not hang on it, but the inner, which 
separated the kitchen from the parlour, 
was covered with cuttings from news- 
papers and pictures from the ///ustrated 
London News. A few bright pots and 
pans hung above the fire-place, and on 
the narrow black shelf beneath them 
two gorgeously painted cups and saucers 
and a mug “ For a good boy,” formed 
ornaments on which Mary looked with 
great pride. A square table, close to 
the window, covered with a coarse white 
cloth, was used for meals, and a small 
mahogany chest of drawers standing 
against the wall opposite the fire-place 
seemed to the occupiers and their neigh- 
bours a sure token of respectability and 
prosperity. There was an armchair in 
one corner by the fire, and above it on a 
little shelf fixed to the wall were a large 
Bible and Prayer-book, a work-box, and 
knitting-needles, with a partly-finished 
child’s sock. On the opposite side was 
the bench on which Allan was sitting, 
and in front of the fire was a low wooden 
stool. A little cart with a bit of string 
tied to it had been carefully “ put to 
bed” on the top of the stool before 
Jack was carried off by his mother. 
The father heard steps overhead, « 
pattering of small feet and merry shouts 
from the boy. He knew that Jack had 
been hiding in some very conspicuous 
place, and that his mother had turned 
away and looked for him somewhere 
else. Whereupon Jack, beginning to 
fear that perhaps after all he really was 
lost, had rushed out shouting “ Me, me, 
me!” and his mother after an arduous 
chase had succeeded in catching him. 
Then there was a silence, and the father 
smiled. “Now they’re huggin’ and 
kissin’,” he said to himself. In a low 
voice the mother sang the evening hymn, 
and after that the child said his evening 
prayers. The quaint high-pitched tones 
reached the father’s ear, and carried his 
thoughts away from all the troubles of 
the day. “What a knowin’ lile beggar ’ 




















it is,” he said ; ‘* he does seem to knaw 
that there’s summat out o’t common 
when he says his prayers.” There was 
silence for some minutes, and then the 
mother came softly downstairs. 

As soon as he heard her steps John 
caught up the slate lying beside him, 
and when she entered the kitchen he 
was apparently engrossed by a long row 
of figures. 

He had received a promise of pro- 
motion from woodcutter to wood-reeve 
when he could “keep the book.” His 
wife had told this in the summer to 
their lodger, and the result was that 
John had received several lessons in 
compound addition and subtraction, and 
hoped to be qualified by the time there 
was a vacancy. When Mary entered 
and saw him stooping over the slate, 
from which he had not looked up all 
the evening, she went from one thing 
to another, making a clatter to disturb 
him. As he was doing nothing she 
failed in the attempt, and at length she 
said, in an aggrieved tone— 

“ Anybody but you ’ud ha’ wanted to 
know how I got on to-day.” 

“Mebbe I knaw enough a’ready ; 
and mebbe I knaw mair than I like,” 
answered John; “but what I deu say 
is this, I don’t believe there’s sic’ a 
thing in a’ the world as a woman that 
can hawld her tongue and keep her 
temper—I don’t believe there is sic’ a 
thing in a’ the worruld.” 

He struck the bench sharply with the 
slate to emphasize his words, and looked 
up at Mary. 

“ Now look ’ere, father, don’t you go 
and turn agen me, for I can’t abear it ; 
and you ain’t got no cause to do it, you 
ain’t. I ain’t never done no wrong by 
you, and don’t you go and say as I hev.” 

“T niver said nowt o’t sort; but if 
thou thinks it doesn’t hurt me to hear 
“em say thou was drunk o’er at Brenchley, 
and they’d ha’ locked tha’ upif t’ hedn’t 
ben for t’ barn thou’rt verra much mis- 
takken.” 

“*What did they say?” said Mary, 
slowly. 

“ Why, they towld a pack o’ lees, an 
shou’d ha’ bin a deal better out o’ their 
talk than in it.” 
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“ But I dunno what you mean. Who 
was drunk? You tell me over agen 
what you said just now.” 

“There, there, don’t stand stearin’ at 
me. I don’t knaw what they said nor 
what they didn’t, nor I don’t want to 
knaw. A pack o’ lees I tell tha’, and 
let’s hear na mair about it.” 

But Mary, upon whom the meaning 
of his speech had slowly dawned, now 
flashed out into sudden anger. 

“ An’ you call yourself a man,” she 
said, sobbing violently, “ an’ stand by 
and let ’em go on like that. Don’t tell 
me, if it had a’been anybody else you’d 
a stood up for ’em.” 

“Stood up for ’em! What was I to 
stand up for? Coom, my lass, coom ; 
*tis a bad job, and quarrelin’ wain’t help 
it, nor cryin’ ayther. Coom and tell 
ma’ aw aboot that coort bisness.” 

It takes two to quarrel ; and as Allan 
never would go on, Mary had to give 
in. She sat down with her apron to 
her eyes, and he waited in silence. At 
length she told him all her story—with 
some hesitation towards the last, but 
perfect truthfulness. 

“T thowt as much,” said he, getting 
up and speaking savagely. “ Dirty 
raskils! How much did ta’ say ?” 

“Ten shillings a week.” 

“That’s ower much; and I’se free- 
tened that nasty ague is comin’ on ma 
agen. I’ve bin shakkin’ and shiverin’ 
all day, an’ felt that miserable I didn’t 
knaw what todo. It will bea bad time 
if I’m laid up. Coom and let’s hev a 
leuk for his dirty bill. 
got it somewhar.” 

And taking the candle, he led the 
way along the narrow passage and into 
the parlour, which was now prepared 
for the winter. The carefully-brushed 
carpet was rolled up in one corner, and 
the hearthrug, in which were the fire- 
irons wrapped in brown paper, stood 
in another. The window-curtains were 
neatly folded, wrapped in the best 
chamber towels and laid on the small 
round mahogany table ; whilst the cane- 
bottomed chairs were piled one upon 
another. The chimney glass was pinned 
up in paper and covered so as to exclude 
dust and flies, and the china ornaments 
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were put away in the cupboard. Nothing 
remained but a faded fire-paper in the 
grate, which, after three summers’ ser- 
vice, was unfit for further use. 

“It’s aw so tidy,” said Allan, with 
his usual pride in his wife's work, 
“that it does seem a pity to upset it. 
But let us unroll t’ carpet and hev 
another leuk.” 

It was not to be expected that Mary 
should not feel aggrieved at the implied 
possibility of her having overlooked so 
important a document as the bill. Still 
anything was better than her husband’s 
silence and her own thoughts ; so with 
some reluctance and a few not inaudible 
murmurs, she acceded to his suggestion, 
and by the dim light of the candle they 
carefully examined every article in the 
room. Allan shook the old fire-paper, 
and eagerly darted at the soiled frag- 
ments of tissue paper which fell from it. 

“ Lay it on the top agen,” said Mary, 
with a smile which implied her supe- 
riority to the childish expectations of 
her husband. “I had it down when I 
blackleaded the stove, and I on’y put it 
there to ketch the soot as falls down 
the chimley. But there, you don’t know 
nothin’ about these things. How should 
you?” 

They proceeded to the bedroom over- 
head and then to their own room, in 
which little Jack lay asleep. They stood 
for a moment looking at him. 

“Ay, but he is a bonny un!” said 
the father. “I don’t knaw as ever I 
saw sic a fine ’un.” 

“Come away,” said Mary, greatly 
appeased, “and don’t wake him, else 
he’ll be wantin’ to go down agen. Here’s 
all the papers I’ve got. Now you can 
see for yourself, and then perhaps you'll 
be satisfied.” 

She produced a roll of odds and ends, 
letters and bills and printed notices, of 
each one of which she knew the history ; 
but Neville’s bill was not among them. 
When the search was ended Mary went 
down somewhat triumphantly, and with 
a certain sense of satisfaction. 

“ Of course I want to find it, but it’s 
no good a tellin’ me that it’s in this 
house, because I know it ain’t.” 

‘* Now don’t ga on like that. It’sa 


raal bad job, that’s what it is. Thou 
sud hev persuaded, lass—thou sud hev 
persuaded him, and then we sud hev 
hed time to turn oursels round, and 
mebbe thou’d ha’ fund it. But there, 
it’s na use botherin’, we shall get on 
somehow ; there’s pig i’ t’ stye, and 
landlord mun wait.” 

But the evil days had come when no 
man would wait. The landlord insisted 
on his rent, and the doctor asked for his 
bill ; the grocer would give no credit, 
and there was not a bit of bread or meat 
to be had unless it was paid for. Neville 
said to everyone— 

“T took ’em their quartern a day and 
never asked ’er for a penny, not till the 
end o’ summer, when ’er lodgers was 
gone ; and now she swears she paid me 
tho’ she ain’t no bill, nor receipt, nor 
nothin’ to show for it, and gives me 
all the trouble and bother of County- 
Courtin’ her. It’s too bad, ain’t it ?” 

And the village agreed that it was too 
bad, and had no doubt that her husband 
—a man whom nobody knew, and who 
was spoken of with hesitation as coming 
from “the Sheers”—was probably. at 
the bottom of it. The question what 
could she have done with the money, 
was speedily answered. She had bought 
a black silk gown and a Paisley shawl, 
some said, whilst others asserted that 
Allan had sent it away to his friends in 
“the Sheers.” An attack of ague which 
confined Allan to his bed was attributed 
to a “ bad conscience ;” and the numer- 
ous hints, not very delicately worded, 
which the neighbours thought it neces- 
sary to give his wife in order to con- 
vince her that they were not such fools 
as she thought them, ended in procuring 
her a bad word from everyone in the 
village. Her temper was hot and her 
tongue hasty, and the words which she 
regretted almost as soon as they were 
spoken, were not readily forgotten or 
forgiven. Before long the village was 
a nest of wasps, which she had irritated ; 
and she preferred to bring her scanty 
stores from Brenchley, or to fetch them 
from Strood, which was two miles dis- 
tant, rather than to run the risk of 
meeting a former neighbour. Her hus- 
band resumed his work too soon, caught 
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cold, and was laid up with rheumatic 
fever. Then Mary, well-nigh desperate, 
meeting Lady Holmsdale one day, ven- 
tured to address her. My Lady some- 
what coldly referred her to the house- 
keeper; and at the Hall she was told 
that no one who was not honest and 
sober need apply there; they’d heard 
all about her goings on, and if she'd 
brought herself to want, she had nobody 
but herself to thank for it. At the 
Parsonage she fared somewhat worse, 
and the grave censure and solemn advice 
to let this be a lesson to her, and to 
repent and amend her ways, sent her 
home sobbing, with a bitter sense of the 
cruelty and injustice of rich and poor, 
of God and man. 

Night and day she had no other 
thought than to procure ten shillings 
to take to Brenchley every Monday, 
and, as she said, ‘to keep body and soul 
together” through the week. ‘The pig 
went first, and was absorbed by the 
rent and payment of a few shillings to 
the doctor, without which she feared 
that he might not continue his visits ; 
then her husband’s clothes and her own 
and the child’s were pawned ; after that 
blankets and sheets and the best bed. 
Mary was growing hard, silent, and des- 
perate. For four or five weeks she had 
taken Jack with her to Brenchley, but 
after that she had always a bundle to 
carry, and scanty fare had begun to tell 
upon her so that her boy was a heavy 
burden. She left him at home by his 
father’s bedside, and returning, would 
look on sadly as the child played with 
the bits of paper she had torn up to 
make horses and cows and sheep for 
him ; and then she left him, and sat 
alone in the kitchen to make plans for 
the next week. It was a hard winter ; 
the snow lay thickly on the ground, 
and the woods were impassable. She 
was compelled, therefore, on her fre- 
quent journeys, to follow the high road, 
and walk in the track made by passing 
carts and horses. Her cotton gown was 
wet and draggled, a thin shawl tied 
tightly round her was but a scanty 
covering, and, together with ragged 
boots and old bonnet, told such a tale 
of poverty and misery as might well 
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account for her anxious careworn face. 
She would step out of her way into the 
thick snow to avoid a foot passenger 
if one chanced to come that way, and 
neither spoke to nor was addressed by 
anyone. Early in January, when she 
had paid six pounds, she declared her 
inability to bring ten shillings a week, 
and the sum was reduced to five. When 
she returned that day little Jack was 
asleep on his father’s bed. She stood 
looking at him, and then sat down and 
took him on her knees and kissed him. 
He laid his head upon her bosom, and 
after a.few minutes looked up into her 
face, and said, “ Jack so sick, mammy.” 

A great fear fell upon her. The 
child was ill, and she had taken no 
thought of him. With trembling hands 
she unfastened his clothes, and laid 
him tenderly upon the bed. Day and 
night she nursed him, and the fever 
ran high and fierce. In his delirium 
he called constantly for her, and as he 
grew weaker, his moans of “ Mammy, 
mammy !” pierced her heart. 

“Poor lile lad! He thinks his 
mammy can’t be there, because t’ pain 
waint ga,” said the father. 

On the eighth day the child died, 
and the mother thought she was thank- 
ful when the cries of pain and fear 
were stilled, and her boy was at peace. 
Allan was slowly getting better. He 
was able to sit up for an hour or two, 
and had even, with his wife’s help, con- 
trived to get downstairs and sit by the 
fire. They talked more than they had 
done for some time, not about their 
child, but his funeral. The father had 
brought from his north-country home 
an intense feeling of reverence for the 
dead, and the still, white body of his 
child was an object for which he was 
prepared to sacrifice all that he possessed. 
At length the arrangements for the 
funeral were completed, but the little 
parlour was stripped of almost every 
article of any value to defray its ex- 
pense. When the day came, Allan, by 
the help of two sticks, tottered down 
to the garden-gate, and leant there, 
sobbing, as he watched the undertaker 
carry away on his shoulder the little 
coffin covered with a pall edged with 
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white. The mother, wearing a large 
cloak and hood, provided for the day, 
followed alone, tearless and white. 
Allan watched them as they passed 
along the street, white with fresh-fallen 
snow. He saw doors open and women 
come out for a moment to look after 
them, and then draw back hastily out 
of the cold. The tolling of the church 
bell fell upon him like a blow, and 
every stroke said, Alone, Aloné, Alone ! 
He saw the empty church that the 
mother entered, and the little empty 
grave awaiting his boy, out under 
the lime-trees at the end of a lonely 
path. He could endure no more, 
but tottered back to the house, and, 
throwing himself down upon the 
ground, exclaimed, “The hand of the 
Lord is against me.” 

How long he lay there he did not 
know. When he arose, cold and stiff, 
the short day was closing. He crawled 
to the door and looked out, but there 
was no sign of Mary. The long white 
street was silent and empty. He 
thought : ‘Some woman has been good 
to her and taken her in. She is sitting 
by the fire. Perhaps she will have a 
good ery and ease her poor heart.” He 
was tender over her, thinking more of 
her sorrow than his own. “ Poor thing, 
she’s had a deal to bear,” he would say 
to himself, when she was fierce and 
moody. “ Here am I, no better than a 
log, and that poor thing’s got it all 
upon her. But we shall manage some- 
how, and I’ll see her righted yet, and 
her bits of things about her again.” 
But the child’s death had crushed him. 
That could never be set right. The child 
was taken from her, and how could she 
go on living without the child ? 

He went into the little kitchen, put 
a few sticks together, made up the fire, 
and put on water to boil for tea. He 
was so weak, and his movements so 
slow, that the church clock struck five 
before he had completed these prepara- 
tions, and then he sat down and waited. 
Six o’clock struck, and seven, and Mary 
did not return. His anxiety grew too 
exacting to be controlled, and, leaving 
the cottage, he dragged himself step by 
step along the street. The church was 


midway in the village, standing back 
within its iron-railed space, with the 
large old churchyard at the back, shaded 
by rows of lime trees and sloping down 
the hill towards the broad valley of 
Holm. 

Allan passed through the open gate 
and along the path which he knew that 
other feet had trodden, until he reached 
the far end of the churchyard. There 
he leaned against a tree, near which 
there was a fresh-made grave. The 
moonlight lay white on all else, but 
down over the grave a dark figure was 
crouching, motionless and silent. He 
stood silent for a moment, and then in 
a soft, tremulous whisper, he said— 

“Coom awa’, my lass; coom!” 

“ Oh, father,” she cried, shaken with 
a sudden passion of sorrow ; “oh, father, 
I can’t leave him. I can’t leave him here 
by himself, all out in the cold and the 
dark. My boy, my boy; why have they 
taken my boy from me!” 

And she stretched her arms out over 
the little mound, and passionately kissed 
the hard ground, and laid her cheek upon 
it. 

Her husband stood silent for a time, 
and then he said, sadly— 

“ Ain’t I nowt to tha, that thou waint 
coom back wi’ ma? Thou’s got me left, 
thou knaws.” 

And she rose and went to him, put 
her arms round him, and they wept 
together. 

“God forgive me,” she said; “I 
a’most forgot you; and you oughtn’t 
to be out. You dunno hardly how to 
stand. Lean on my shoulder, and we'll 
go home,” 

One windy morning in March, many 
weeks after the child’s death, a farmer 
from Strood was driving slowly into 
Cheam. As he passed the Allans’ gar- 
den he heard the tearing away of boards 
and sharp snap of broken wood, and, 
looking over the hedge, he saw Mary 
dragging at the planks of the pig-stye, 
and, pulling them down one by one. 
Such wilful destruction of property 
arrested his attention. He pulled up 
his horse, and, when his amazement had 
somewhat subsided, looked curiously at 
the woman. A fierce wind was blowing 
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her ragged cotton gown and showing 
her bare feet and legs. She had neither 
shoes nor stockings, her long arms were 
quite brown, and her face was furrowed 
and old, her eyes sunken, and her hair 
streaked with grey. 

Farmer Stokes, who knew her quite 
well, and had often spoken to her as 
he passed the cottage-gate, lifted his 
hat and slowly scratched his head ; then 
he said, “’Tain’t the same woman,” and 
drove on. But somehow or other, as 
he said afterwards, he couldn’t get her 
out of his mind. He began to recall 
the scattered information of the last 
few months, and to piece it together : 
the man was ill, and the child was 
dead, and she was in the County-Court. 
He pulled up his horse again, and a 
feeling compounded of compassion and 
curiosity induced him to turn and drive 
back to the cottage. 

He slipped the reins over the gate- 
post, and went to the front door and 
knocked. 

After some delay he heard footsteps 
approaching. Mary had just one old 
apron left, and she had instinctively 
searched for it and put it on before 
opening the door. When she had done 
so, and stood before him, it occurred to 
her visitor for the first time that he 
ought to have made up his mind what 
to say. 

They looked at each other, and then 
he began :— 

“T haven’t seen you about for a good 
bit, Mrs. Allan, nor your husband 
neither, so as I was passing I thought 
Td look in.” 

Mary did not speak. She expected 
nothing but evil, and thought as he was 
a churchwarden he possibly had power 
to torment her in some way. 

“ How is your husband ?” said Stokes, 
who was really kind-hearted, and was 
actuated by a dim desire of affording 
help, though it had not yet worked to 
the surface. 

‘Very bad,” replied Mary. 

“ He’s had fever, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts he getting better ?” 

“No.” 

A slight spasm contracted her mouth 
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as she answered; but she showed no 
other sign of emotion. 

“ No—the doctor says ’e’s a dyin’. 
He’s in a decline.” 

“ Dear me, dear me. Why you'll be 
pinched this long bout, It’s months and 
months since I’ve seen him. Is there 
anything you want, now? because I'll 
ask my daughter just to step down and 
see what she can do for you.” 

Mary had listened unmoved whilst 
she expected reproof and possible 
menace, but the first words of kindness 
that had reached her ears were too much. 
She threw the apron over her head and 
began to cry. 

“There now, don’t cry ; don’t cry. I’ll 
come in and sit down a minute. Why, 
God bless my soul, the room’s empty. 
Why what have you done with the 
furniture ?” 

“ He’s got it,” she said, with a fierce 
gesture, pointing to the village. “There 
ain’t a stick of it left—nothin’ but a old 
mattrass as my poor man’s a lyin’ on. 
An’ I paid ’im ‘is bill ; but there ain’t 
no law agen his takin’ the money, so as 
’e can swear’e ain’t had it. And ’e ain't 
left me not so much as a chair to sit 
down on. Come and see.” 

And she led him upstairs to the bare 
rooms, and then down again to the little 
back-kitchen, where, upon a mattrass 
stretched on the damp bricks, lay the 
wasted form of the sturdy north- 
countryman. 

“ Dear, dear. Why you'd have been 
better somewhere else ! ” 

“Mebbe!” replied Allan, speaking 
in gasps and at intervals; “but we 
couldn’t part at the last. ’Tis hard to 
go to die int’ work’us. Landlord said 
as we mud stay on.” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean that. But you 
see this is a poor place to be in when 
you're bad. Those bricks are very damp. 
You should move him into the front- 
room, missis ; it’s a boarded floor, and 
see how bright and warm it is. He'd 
be a deal better there.” 

“We never thought of that,” said 
Mary. “He did not fancy bein’ up- 
stairs. There ain’t any fireplace in 
~~ rooms, and he do like to see a bit 
o’ fire, 
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“Well, light a fire in the parlour. 
You can do that, can’t you 3” 

“Yes,” said Allan, slowly ; “and I’d 
like to be there. I'd like to see t’ sun 
again, and treesi’ t? wood. When dooer’s 
open you can see reet away to Brenchley. 
Why, my lass, I could see tha all t’ 
way.” 

Mary was leaning against the wall in 
a kind of stupor, but she roused herself 
to say :— 

“T can drag in the bed before I go, 
if you think you can manage to get in.” 

“Are you going to Brenchley to- 
day ?” asked Mr. Stokes. 

“ Yes, I’ve got the last five shillings 
I shall have in this world. There ain't 
nothin’ more now, unless they take me— 
and I wish they would, and make an 
end of it.” 

“Come, come, keep up your courage. 
Things are never so bad they can’t mend. 
T’ll send my daughter and a bit of some- 
thing for you, and we must see what can 
be done. I’d no notion you were in this 
state. Come now, don’t give way. Just 
light a bit of fire in that front parlour. 
That’s what you've got to do. Light a 
bit of fire.” 

He hurried away with an uneasy con- 
science and a feeling that somebody was 
to blame, and people ought not to be 
left to starve, and left Mary looking 
after him with a dream-feeling strong 
upon her. She seemed not to hear 
what he said whilst he was speaking, 
and then all the words came back after- 
wards when she had ceased to try and 
listen. 

Now as she listened to the gig-wheels 
on the road, the words “ Light a bit ef 
fire ” sounded in her ears, and she knelt 
mechanically before the parlour stove, 
and took away the faded fire-paper—too 
worthless even to burn. At the back 
of the old Downshire stoves there was 
in those days what used to be called an 
ash-hole, into which, during the summer, 
little odds and ends of withered flowers 
and rubbish of all kinds would be 
thrown. She pulled them out, and was 
about to carry them away in her apron, 
when a bit of crumpled paper attracted 
her attention. As she touched it she 
felt the sickness of expectation and 


anticipation which she knew so well, 
and which had been followed byso many 
bitter disappointments. Still she un- 
folded the paper and smoothed it out, 
and then a deadly pallor spread over her 
face, great drops of sweat started from 
her brow, and slowly trickled down. 
She could not speak or move, but knelt 
before the fire-place holding by the bars 
of the grate. On a sudden the blood 
seemed to leap back to her heart. She 
started to her feet, and without uttering 
a word rushed out of the house. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Holmsdale woods were gay with 
primroses and wood anemones. The 
sweet-scented early violets were all 
hidden among leaves, but the light winds 
that swept over them carried their 
odour afar. Long catkins hung from 
the hazels, and under the limes there 
was a brilliant carpet of small crimson 
petals, for the buds had burst through 
their winter coverings, which lay thickly 
strewn on the ground. The yew trees 
were in blossom, and the slightest touch 
sent forth a cloud of golden dust ; the 
great buds of the horse-chestnuts had 
burst through their resinous sheath, and 
were rapidly unfolding delicate fan-like 
leaves. Mary, as she hurried onward, 
turned her head rapidly from side to 
side, attracted by the colour and odour 
and movement around her. The out- 
ward senses were vigilant, and seemed 
to be observant; but she could not 
even have told you that she was in a 
wood, for the connecting links between 
observation and intelligence seemed to 
have been snapped asunder. She 
stumbled and fell more than once over 
projecting logs and stones upon which 
her eyes were fixed, and rose and went 
on unobservant of scratches and bruises. 
Thus she passed along the high road, 
looking among the trees as the song of 
the nightingale fell upon her ears, and 
yet unconscious of the sound. She 
entered the town of Brenchley, and 
made her way mechanically through the 
crowd that filled the streets on market- 
day. Reaching the County-Court, where 
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she was now well known, she walked, 
not to the seat which she usually occu- 
pied, but to the desk of the clerk who 
sat at a table beneath the judge. She 
stretched her hand out over this man’s 
head, and, holding the paper towards the 
judge, strove in vain to speak. Her 
tongue, dry and parched, seemed fixed 
in her mouth, and she was unable to 
articulate. But the agony of appeal in 
her eyes could not be mistaken, and the 
judge, who had at first motioned to an 
official to remove her, stretched out his 
hand to receive what she offered. As 
he took it her tongue was unloosed, and 
in a low, husky voice, she said :— 

“ What’s this?” 

The judge, who had smoothed the 
paper out on his desk and put on his 
glasses to inspect it carefully, removed 
the hand which, according to his wont, 
he had been passing over his mouth 
and chin, and said, with unaccustomed 
keenness :— 

“ Where did you get this?” 

“What's that to you?’ Never you 
mind where I got it. You tell me what 
it is.” 

The poor creature was desperate, and 
the question seemed to imply distrust 
of the document. The usher laid his 
hand upon her arm, but the judge signed 
to him to leave her, and answered, as he 
leant forward and looked narrowly at 
her :— 

“Tt isa receipt. But I want you to 
tell me 2 

“ What receipt?” she gusped, rather 
than spoke. 

“A receipt for eight pounds three 
shillings and fourpence, given on the 
sixteenth of September last. It is a 
baker’s bill, and is signed Walter 
Neville.” 

“Ts that the money I’ve been payin’ 
"im ? ” 

“Yes; but if this receipt has been 
in your possession, why did you not 
produce it?” said the judge, not un- 
kindly. 

“Td lost it, and now I’ve found it. 
I told you I’d lost it, and I told you I'd 
paid it. And that’s ’is writin’. You 
can see that, and ’e can’t swear agenst 
that. And there’s the hole where he 
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shoved the pencil through the paper. 
Didn’t I tell you he shoved the pencil 
through, and then begun to write again ? 
And didn’t I tell you I paid ’im, and 
wasn’t my word as good as his? An 
you let ’im take all that money with 
nobody standin’ by to say as ’e did or ’e 
didn’t. And now look ’ere what you've 
done to me and mine.” She paused for 
an instant in this passionate outburst, 
and continued more slowly : 

“T’m starved, that’s what Iam. I’m 
starved to skin and bone; the child’s 
dead, and my husband he’s a dyin’: 
starved he is, like me. We ain’t got 
bite nor sup in the house—not a mouth- 
ful of victual—nor a rag of clothes, nor 
a morsel of all the bits of things as my 
poor father and mother worked all their 
lives to scrape together, and as we've 
worked for too the last six years. And 
look ’ere now, there ’e is,” and she 
pointed to Neville, who was in the 
Court; “there ’e is as brought us to 
this, and I pray God A’mighty to cuss 
im as I cuss ’im, day and night, and 
risin’ up and layin’ down!” 

A man came forward and‘ took her by 
the arm, and spoke kindly to her, and 
led her to a seat. Everyone in the 
building was standing up and leaning 
forward, and trying to look at her. For 
months she had been coming amongst 
them—proud and insolent at first, 
and received with jeers and taunting 
speeches, gradually growing quiet and 
even humble, imploring grace with 
tears, urging as a reason for it her 
child’s death and the funeral expenses, 
her husband's illness, begging her credi- 
tor to have patience and she would pay. 
And they had grown accustomed to the 
worn face and the ragged clothes, but 
on this day there came back to the 
judge, and to many others also, a vision 
of her as she had stood there seven 
months previously, bright and comely 
and well clad, with the pretty child in 
her arms. 

And men and women at the far end 
of the court, who would not have turned 
their head even when she passed, were 
now standing on tiptoe, and crowding 
forward, and leaning on each other's 
shoulders to get a glimpse at her. 
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Neville was directed to go forward, 
and the judge handed the receipt to 
him. 

“Ts this your signature?” he said. 

The man took it and stood for a 
moment silent, leoking at it on all 
sides, and turning the paper backwards 
and forwards. Then he began to call 
God to witness that it had clean gone 
out of his head. 

But he was sternly interrupted : 

“ Answer my question. Is that sig- 
nature yours }” 

“Well, sir, I must explain. I have 
such a number of these bills, and you 
see I must have forgotten to enter it in 
my book when I got home——” 

“T don’t want your explanation. Is 
this your signature ?” 

“Yes, sir; but 24 

“That will do.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then, with more than his usual quiet- 
ness, the judge spoke. Mary stood up 
to listen, but the words fell coldly on 
her ears. “Criminal negligence,” the 
“probable necessity for ulterior pro- 
ceedings” conveyed nothing to her 
mind. A few words at last told her 
that the money she had paid would be 
returned to her, that for every day she 
had attended that court she should re- 
ceive compensation both for time and 
journey—probably at the rate of four or 
five shillings a day—that her case must 
have excited the compassion of all who 
had heard it, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that he considered her a very 
ill-used woman. 

‘ Tt’s all over now,” said the voice of 
some one nearher. “Sit down, missus, 
or lay hold o’ me, and I'll take you out 
o’ this place. You've ’ad enough of 
this, I think.” 

She looked round her for a moment, 
and then, stooping, she felt on the bench 
at her side, passed her hands over it 
and round it, and lifted up her empty 
arms. Then with a great cry she feil 





senseless to the ground. 

“Tt’s the little kid as she was a feel- 
ing for,” said one of those present, 
drawing his coat sleeve across his eyes ; 
“he used to stand up there on the seat 
by her side. 


I’ve sin him many a time. 


Jack. 


He wur as pretty a little chap as you'd 
see in a day’s walk.” 

They carried her out into the fresh 
air, and once again a crowd gathered 
round her. A woman knelt down by 
her side, untied her bonnet strings, took 
the pin from her shawl, and chafed her 
hands, and men stood round with their 
hands in their pockets, looking down at 
the wasted form. “Just look ’ere!” 
said one, “she’s bin on the square all 
the time, and ’taint bin no use.” 

“Drink!” said another, contemp- 
tuously, ‘she ain’t drunk much, what- 
ever they may say, nor eat neither. 
Why she ain’t nothing but a bundle o’ 
bones.” 

A man had left the court who tried 
to pass unobserved by the group that 
surrounded Mary, but, without a word 
spoken, everyone seemed to make way 
for him, till he was hustled and pushed 
to the front. He looked uneasily round 
him, and in a whining tone began, “ I 
give you my word of honour, gentle- 
men——” 

“Oh, d—n you,” said a big fellow, 
turning savagely upon him; “ shut up, 
and get out o’ this. We'll make it hot 
for you before we've done with you. 
You may take your oath of that.” 

Neville turned and made his way to 
a small cart standing by the roadside. 
He heard angry growls on all sides of 
him, and thought he would not go back 
to Cheam just at once, but would wait 
till nightfall, and enter the village un- 
observed. 

Meanwhile, with many moans and 
long-drawn sighs, Mary was regaining 
consciousness, She sat up and opened 
her eyes, and with strangely dilated 
pupils began to look around her. 

“T’m to have my money back,” she 
said, “and my time, and my journeys. 
Lor, what a lot o’ times I’ve bin here. 
That'll make a deal of money, that will; 
and compensation, he said. And what 
did he say I was?” and she looked round 
with wide pathetic eyes. 

“Well, ’e said you was a iJl-used 
7ooman, missis, and that’s just about 
what you are. I’m blowed if ever I 
sin a wuss,” 

“ Yes, he said I was aill-used woman,” 
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she repeated, rising slowly, and saying 
the words over and over again. 

“You come along of me, dear, and 
have a cup of tea,” said the woman who 
had been kneeling by her side, “and 
then I'll go a bit o’ the way home with 

ou.” 

“ Why, I’m going to Cheam myself,” 
said a burly farmer, in a tone that im- 
plied some astonishment at the dis- 
covery of his own intentions, “and if 
you jump up in the cart I'll put you 
down at your own door.” 

But Mary walked on, unobservant of 
these offers. 

“She’s a bit crazy-like, poor soul,” 
said another woman. “Better let her 
be—she’ll go straight home.” 

“Well, she shan’t go empty-handed,” 
exclaimed the farmer, and diving down 
into his breeches pocket for a shilling, 
he laid it upon his open palm, and said, 
“ Who'll marrow me that ?” 

Two or three shillings, a few smaller 
coins, and some halfpence were speedily 
laid upon his hand, and with them he 
hurried after Mary. 

“ Here, missis, we've put a trifle to- 
gether for you, and we'll see what we 
can do for you before long. Tell your 
husband I hope I shall see him about 
again soon, and if he wants a job let 
him come to me ; or you either, for the 
matter of that.” 

Mary stood for a moment with the 
same unobservant face, but as the kind 
tones fell upon her ear and the money 
was put into her palm, and her fingers 
pressed down upon it by a large friendly 
hand, a smile lighted up her face. Look- 
ing up with something of her own old 
frank expression, she curtsied and said, 

«« And I thank you kindly, sir.” 

Some hours later a labourer, who was 
passing through the woods, saw a mo- 
tionless figure in the boat by the side 
of the little jetty that stretched out 
into the pond. He watched it for a 
few minutes, and then turning aside he 
went down the narrow path leading to 
the water's edge. There in the prow of 
the boat, leaning over and looking 
fixedly into the water, sat Mary Allan. 
He spoke to her, but she did not answer ; 
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and as he had just come from Brench- 
ley, which was resounding with the 
story of her wrongs, he did not pass 
on as he would probably have done 
otherwise, but stepped into the boat, 
and, touching her on the shoulder, 
asked if it was not time for her to be 
going home ? 

She looked up at him, and then, 
pointing to a white glimmer in the 
water beneath her, said :—“ What’s 
that?” 

“That!” he replied, looking over 
the edge of the boat. “Why that’s 
your own image in the water.” 

“No it ain't,” she said; “’tis the 
child.” 

“ Not it!” he exclaimed. 

“ But I tell you ’tis the child. My 
Lady she was up there on the bank, 
and she pointed to the water as I come 
and looked, and there was the child.” 

“T tell you ’tain’t no such a thing. 
Come away home. ‘Tain’t no good 
thinkin’ about things like them. Why 
my Lady’s bin dead and buried this two 
months. So just see what nonsense 
you're a talking. Come home, do!” 

He took her by the arm and she fol- 
lowed him. “ Glad enough I was,” he 
said afterwards, “to get her away, for 
she looked as mad as a crazy dame.” 

It was dusk before she reached home, 
and firelight was gleaming through the 
window of the long unused parlour. 
She opened the door, and her husband’s 
voice fell upon her ears. 

“Why, my lass, I’ve bin fairly moped 
about tha. I thowt thou was to settle 
ma thysel’. And thou ga’s aff and says 
nowt at a’.” 

He was too weak to speak without 
frequent pauses ; and the feeble voice, 
the catch in his breath, and the painful 
effort which it cost him to say even a 
few words, attracted his wife’s attention 
and excited her fears. 

“ Ain’t you so well, father?” she 
asked anxiously, drawing near the mat- 
trass, which was placed on a low wooden 
bedstead. 

“ Better lass, much better. Miss 
Stokes brought somebody wi’ her, and 
they fastened up t’ bed and gat ma in 
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and med ma a drop o’ broth. I’m as reet 
as reet now. An’ there’s teapot ready 
for thee, and a bit o’ summut on ¢’ 
hob” 

\fary was watching him keenly: “ If 
I «Ui him all at once,” she thought, “ it 
will kill him. Why, it very near killed 
me.” So she sat down by his side and 
took his hand and stroked it, ‘‘There 
ain’t much of it left, is there ?”’ said he. 

“But I think you're gittin’ better, 
father,” she said, in a tone that sounded 
almost like an entreaty. 

‘Na, na, nor niver sall i’ this warld. 
Things is a’ wrong togither, and aw 
don’t see what’s to be done. But we 
mun ha’ patience : we mun ha’ patience.” 

“Look ’ere now. I couldn’t never 
bring myself to ask you afore, but you'll 
tell me true, John, won’t you? Did you 
ever think as I’d done anything with 
that money, or made away with it?” 

He started and turned upon her with 
such sudden angry eyes that she knelt 
by his side, and began to say :— 

**T didn’t mean to put you out. You 
know I didn’t, but everybody’s bin 
against me, and you've never said as 
you was sure Id paid it. You've only 
kep’ on sayin’ if I’d paid it I'd got the 
receipt. And then sometimes I’ve a 
thought as you was like all the others, 
and didn’t believe as I'd paid it at all.” 
Allan’s anger faded out as he saw her 
trembling by his side. 

** You've na reet to say sic a thing,” 
he continued, gravely; “ but there, 
thou’s had a hard time on’t, poor lass. 
But I niver thowt thou’d a turned on 
ma. What I allus said I say noo. 
Thou’lt find the bill some day.” 

She laid her head beside him on the 
pillow, and said: “You always was 
such a clever old chap. Your words ’Il 


come true, you see if they don’t. And. 


look ’ere what I’ve got ;” and she untied 
a corner of her shawl and took out the 
coins in it one by one. “ Muster Bar- 
nett give ’em me; an’ ’e says when 
you're ready fora job you've only got 
to go to ’im.” 

Allan raised himself with difficulty, 
and sat looking at her, his breath 
coming thick and fast. 


«‘ Thou’s foond it ; I knaw thou has. 
That’s whar thou’s bin all day. Whar 
is it, lass, whar is it? Show it ma. 
Show it ma.” 

She put it into his trembling hands, 
and he smoothed it out upon the bed- 
clothes, and spelt out the words and 
went over the figures. And Mary be- 
gan the story of how she found it, and 
all that had happened since. It eased 
her heart, and loosened the tight cords 
that seemed to bind her brain, to talk 
to him. She had never told him any of 
the painful details connected with her 
visits to Brenchley. The desire to spare 
him when she saw how much he was 
suffering, and also her own pride, had 
kept her silent as to taunts and abuse 
and persecution, and the holding aloof 
of all the village from her in her 
trouble. But now that it was all at an 
end, and everyone would know how 
much she had been wronged, she could 
tell him everything. And as he lay 
listening with his hand in hers the day 
closed and the night came on. There 
were candles on the table, which Miss 
Stokes had brought, but Mary had not 
lighted one, and the fire burnt low. 
As she talked on in the dark every 
other feeling sank before her desire of 
vengeance upon Neville. She attri- 
buted to him not only their poverty and 
suffering, but her husband’s illness and 
the child’s death. 

“T’'ll see ’im hung for it,” she ex- 
claimed, “and I'll walk fifty mile to see 
him swing!” 

“ Na, na, lass, they'll niver hang him. 
’Tisn’t so bad as all that. I’ve thowt 
about it agen and agen. I knaw he’s a 
rogue, and he’s bin divilish hard. But 
somehow it don’t seem all so wrang as 
it did to begin with. Thou sees there’s 
Yan that knaws reet from wrang, an’ 
if we're reet we're aside o’ Him. I seem 
to see it as clear as clear, and thou’ll see 
it, too, some day ; but I’m fairly tewed 
wi’ talking.” 

He leaned back exhausted, and Mary 
sat silent by his side. Before long 
shouts from men and boys in the vil- 
lage street fell upon their ears, a 
rattling and beating and shaking of tin 
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pots and pans; songs and whistling, 
and an indescribable babel of sound. 

“ What's that ?” said Allan. 

“Why that must be rough music,” 
said Mary. “TI ain’t heard it since I 
were a child. They give old Tommy 
Giles rough music for turnin’ his wife 
out o’ doors one night, and then they 
broke the ice on the horse-pond here at 
the end of the road, and give him a 
good duckin’. He died the next day, 
so it’s bin put down ever since,” 

“That'll be what we ca’ ridin stang 
in our own country. I'se tell tha’ 
aboot it, some day.” 

Suddenly there was a great shout of 
“There he is; that’s him!” and all 
other noises were replaced by the heavy 
stamp of hob-nailed boots and cries of 
“ Hold un, stop un! Dang it, don’t let 
un go! That ain’t’im! This way ; this 
way! That’s ’im behind the haystack !” 

The footsteps and voices had been 
drawing nearer, but now they seemed 
to take another direction, and the cot- 
tage was silent again. 

Presently they heard the click of the 
garden-gate and stealthy steps on the 
garden-path. The cottage door was 
cautiously opened and carefully shut 
again, and locked and bolted by some- 
one who had entered. 

“ Who’s there?” exclaimed Mary. 

“ Git a leet,” said Allan. 

“No, no!” was uttered in a tremu- 
lous whisper. “For God’s sake be 
quiet. Don’t stir: it’s as much as my 
life is worth if they get hold of me.” 

A thrill of recognition shot through 
Allan and his wife. 

“Get a leet,” said Allan, sternly ; 
“let him see whar he is.” 

It was Néville. He was wild with 
terror, and as Mary held a candle to 
the fire he sprang to the window- 
shutters and closed and barred them. 
Then, by the dim light of the tallow 
candle, as he looked round he saw the 
white faces that were turned towards 
him. He fell upon his knees, and im- 
plored them to have mercy upon him. 

“T didn’t know where I was coming 
to, nor where I was. I was creeping 
along under the hedge when I got away 
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from them, and I saw a bit of firelig 
through the window. But I didn’t 
know where it was. Don’t give me up, 
for God’s sake. It’s as much as my 
life is worth. There ain’t nothing as 
you can name that I won’t give for my 
life. And I’ve a wife and seven chil- 
dren at home.” 

Mary listened intently. There came 
into her face a savage, eager look whilst 
he pleaded for his life, as of a wild 
animal waiting for its prey, and her 
hands worked convulsively. 

At length she said, in a hoarse 
whisper— 

“You can’t stir, father, but I can 
drag ’im along. [I'll stick to’im and 
keep on hollerin’, and they'll soon 
come.” And she went towards the 
door. 

Neville threw himself on his knees 
before her, and implored her to spare 
him. But it was in vain. She spurned 
him with her foot, and tried to pass. 
He was desperate, his life was at stake, 
and he seized and tried to hold her 
back. Then, filled with sudden strength 
and fury, she dashed him from her, and 
he fell, stunned and bruised, against the 
wall, and lay there insensible. 

“Tl get a stick,” she said, turning to 
her husband with glaring eyes, “and 
quiet him till they comes up.” 

“ Thou'll stop whar thou is,” said he, 
sternly. “ Does ta’ mean to murder ’im, 
and me here a deeing? Thou’ll stop 
wi’ me.” 

“Look here, father—you ain’t a 
goin’ to let ’im off, not if you’ve the 
’eart of a man. I needn’t hit ’im again. 
T’'ll just open the door and holler out as 
’e’s here.” 

“Mary,” said Allan, raising himself 
slowly in the bed and sitting up as he 
looked at her with great appealing eyes, 
“come here, my lass, and sit down wi’ 
me. I’se not lang for this warld, lass, 
and thou'll see it plain enough if thou 
looks at ma. Somehow I can’t bide to 
see tha botherin’ and fechtin’, not 
though it’s for me and child. Seems 
as if it had nowt to do wi’ t’ churchyard 
I’m gawin’ to, nor wi’ t’ time as we’ve 
bin togither and bin so happy, and had 
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lile lad wi’ us an’ aw. And now I’se 
gawin’ down to him, and I shall be a 
thinkin’ and thinkin’ o’ tha, like I is 
now. And eh, lass, but I’d like tha to 
do summut real grand, like as if thou 
was to forgie the man and let him ga. 
Why it ’ud be like partin’ wi’ your life 
to do it, and seems to me as if I could 
lie there and think of it o’er and o’er 
again, and niver git tired of it till thou 
comes to ma. An’ I couldn't bide to 
think o’ that fella’s death lyin’ at my 
dooer like as it wad. Mind tha, it wad 
part us, it wad part us i’ t’ grave; and 
we niver hev bin parted sen we come 
togither. Let him ga, lass—let him ga. 
Poor, meeserable beggar! and ex the 
Lord to forgie him, as I do.” 

Long before this speech, interrupted 
by many pauses and broken by his in- 
cessant cough, was finished, Allan had 
sunk back on his bed. As he pleaded, 
his voice grew more and more feeble, 
and the words came in gasps. Mary 
stood in silence by his side: the candle 
was burning low in the socket, it splut- 
tered and went out. Neville, who had 
recovered, was afraid to move or speak. 
The feeble spark of red in the fire gave 
no light in the room, and the voice of 
the dying man came like a sob to startle 
thelistenersat long intervals. Then there 
was a silence, broken by hasty steps 
upon the grave, the sound of many 
voices, and a loud knocking at the door. 

Mary turned slowly and opened it, 
and a voice out of the darkness said— 

“ Missis, that old raskil’s got away 
from us somehow; but we’ll tar and 
feather ‘im afore the night’s over, and 
duck ’im in the horse-pond and all. 
Jemmy Higgs has just bin to tell us 
that as ’e was a comin’ from Brenchley 
an hour ago, he see the old bloke 
sneakin’ up this path. Just give usa 
light, and we'll ’ave a look round and 
see if he’s a hidin’ anywheres about the 
place.” 

Mary heard a breath drawn fast and 
sharp in the-darkness behind her, like 
some hunted creature in the woods 
panting with fear, and her heart gave 
one wild leap for joy. Then she 
clenched her hands and pressed them 
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together, as if to keep back something 
with which she was struggling, as she 
said, slowly— 

“*My husband’s very bad, as bad as 
’e can be ; and I’d thank you kindly if 
you’d not make a noise and come about 
the place just now.” 

‘Beg your pardon, missis, and very 
sorry fur to hear it ; but we thought as 
how he shouldn’t sneak away and get 
off.” 

“Thank you kindly,” she said, “ but 
please don’t make no noise.” And she 
shut the door and turned the key. 

There was a whispered consultation 
outside, and then a sound of retreating 
footsteps along the pebbly path. Mary 
went back to the bed and laid her head 
down on the pillow. The tears which 
had so long forsaken her eyes began to 
flow, and her frame was shaken by 
sobs. Her husband turned, and put 
one hand upon her head, and said— 

“°Tis a fine lass and a bonny lass. 
God bless thee, Mary !” 

An hour later all the sounds in the 
village were hushed. Neville’s friends 
had spread a report that he had got: 
home and was in his own house. The 
one policeman from Strood had arrived, 
and peace was restored. 

Mary left the bedside, and feeling 
her way to the backdoor called out, in 
a cold and constrained tone— 

“Come along !” 

And Neville groped his way to the 
gleam of moonlight which the open 
door admitted. 

“Go down the garden and over the 
stile into the forty-acre. You can get 
to your house then by the back way.” 

The man had crouched so long in 
that room in deadly terror that he was 
completely unnerved. Holding by the 
door, trembling and crying, he tried to 
utter some words of thanks, and some 
promises for the future. But at the 
sound of his voice Mary, with an ex- 
pression of disgust, turned away. She 
could not trust herself to listen to him, 
for she felt as if she must seize some 
weapon and strike him to the earth. 
She went back to her husband’s side, 
and in the night he died. 

















She seemed to have known it all 
before. She sat by his side, when all 
was over and her last offices fulfilled, 
not thinking, but waiting. There was 
something else to come; she did not 
know what it was, but something 
that she waited for. Perhaps it was 
the day, for when long rays of light 
stole through chinks in the shutter 
and cracks in the door she watched 
them. Then the voices of the birds 
fell upon her ear: the blackbird’s 
whistle was like a call, and the thrush 
sang his loud clear notes over and over 
again, as if to make her understand. 
She rose from the bed-side, opened 
the door, and stood in the cottage 
porch. How pitiless the day was; 
- bright sun and clear sky, soft woods 
and springing flowers; nothing felt for 
her in heaven or earth; nothing was 
left to her. The day and the sunshine 
and the fulness of life fell like a veil 
between her and the dead, and spoke of 
eternal separation. In the desolate 
room with her dying husband little 
Jack had seemed very near to them. 
Now, father and child were together, 
and she was alone. Everything was 
changed. It was not death, but life, 
that she dreaded; life which was to 
part her from all she loved ; life which 
would surround her and shut her in, 
and keep voices and hands from reach- 
ing her. 

She looked towards the village. Here 
and there a thin thread of smoke told 
of cottage fires already kindled. The 
neighbours would have heard the truth 
about her the previous evening, and 
would be coming before long. Where 
should she hide herself? How could 
she escape? Her eyes wandered over 
the trees towards Brenchley, and there 
came back to her the sweet scent of 
violets, which she had passed unnoticed 
at the time—violets covered with green 
leaves and wet with dew. How fond 
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he was of them! He used to gather 
them on his way home from work, and 
bring them to her for a posy, as he 
called it. She would fetch some now, 
and place a bunch between the hands 
that she had folded on his breast. And 
with this thought she left the house, 
and passed unnoticed to the woods. 

Early that day, women from the 
village, and a messenger from the Hall, 
visited the cottage. After some delay 
they entered. The dead man had been 
tenderly and carefully stretched out on 
his wretched bed, but there was no sign 
of Mary. She had gone to Strood, 
they thought, to buy food, as she had 
long been in the habit of doing, so as to 
escape unfriendly remarks. Then, as 
the day wore on, they imagined that 
she had walked to Brenchley to see the 
undertaker who had buried her child. 
But in the afternoon it was known that 
she had not been seen in either place, 
and then a vision of the poor creature, 
wild with despair, made frantic by the 
injustice of her suffering and her soli- 
tude, began to appal them. Where was 
she? what had she done to herself ? 

‘“* You'd better go down to the ponds,” 
said the man who told the story of 
how he had brought her home the 
previous evening. And they went. 
Looking over the side of the boat, they 
saw a glimmer as of light clothing, 
and drew up a heavy form, still and 
white, which they carried back and laid 
on the bed beside her husband. In 
her hand she still clasped a bunch of 
violets, and the expression of her face 
was tranquil. 

Beneath the lime-trees in the old 
church-yard there are three grassy graves, 
and that in the middle is a child’s. 
“Little Jack, he du lie there,” say the vil- 
lage children: but.the elders whom they 
address pass on in silence, not insensible 
to the mute reproach of those green 
mounds, Frances Marry. 
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FLORENCE.’ 


OrueEr cities may be more grandly situ- 
ated—Cadiz “rising o’er the dark blue 
sea ;” superb Genoa on its magnificent 
gulf; Venice, ‘‘a sea Cybele fresh from 
ocean, with its tiara of proud towers ”— 
but assuredly none are more lovely than 
Florence, not one better deserves its 
distinctive epithet, “Firenze la bella.” 
There are, indeed, few sights in the 
world more beautiful than the view of 
the city as seen towards evening from 
the basilica of St. Miniato in Monte, 
from Fiesole or any other of the neigh- 
bouring heights, when the wide valley 
of the Arno is suffused with a flood of 
purple light streaming forth from the 
sun as it hastens towards its setting in 
the distant Mediterranean, and the 
crowd of churches and palaces that 
appear to cluster round the noble 
cupola of the cathedral stand “ sunset- 
flushed.” Touched with the beauty of 
the scene, a traveller “fain would lin- 
ger on his way,” and might well fear to 
break the spell by entering into the 
noisy, busy streets of a modern Italian 
town, or mingling in the tide of life 
that flows forth from the gates. And 
yet of no place can it be so truly said, 
that as is the outer shell so is the inner 
wealth ; nowhere have the treasures of 
art been accumulated with more lavish 
magnificence, nowhere can they be 
studied to greater advantage. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, displayed 
within the circuit of those ancient walls 
for centuries their highest power, and 
attained a perfection, probably un- 
rivalled since the palmy days of Athe- 
nian pre-eminence. It is, moreover, 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that, 
among the older buildings, each stone 
has a story to tell; that every church 

1 “Walks in Florence.” By Susan and 
Joanna Horner. Strahan and Co, (2nd 


Edition. ) 


and palace is, as it were, a quarry full 
of historical memories and associations 
whence the fabric of the history of the 
past may be built up. We are told 
by a brilliant French writer that he 
sought in vain for a clue by which to 
guide himself through the entangled 
labyrinth of Italian politics during the 
Middle Ages, until he had turned in 
his despair to study the natural features 
of the country, and, above all, the ma- 
terial aspect of its towns; but then the 
monuments of religious and civil archi- 
tecture, the old fresco paintings, had 
begun to open his eyes—“ les murailles 
nréblouirent : il me sembla toucher ia 
vie réelle d’Italie.” True of the whole, 
this is true of a part, and it is “in the 
churches, palaces, and streets of Flo- 
rence, within the compass of daily 
walks,” that we shall find the authentic 
record of her citizens. The chronicles 
of Florence are written in its stones, its 
delicate statuary, its mural decorations. 
If here and there the characters may be 
effaced or hard to discern, yet, rightly 
questioned, they yield no doubtful 
answer; and to act as interpreters of 
them, whether to the mere passing tra- 
veller or to the student of art and his- 
tory, is the object of the accomplished 
writers of “ Walks in Florence.” These 
ladies inherit an honoured name—a 
name, too, well known in connection 
with studies on the history and literature 
of Italy; and while a long residence in 
Florence has enabled them to become 
intimately acquainted with all the nooks 
and corners of the old city, a refined 
appreciation of the distinctive merits of 
the various forms in which art has been 
developed, and a competent knowledge 
of history, give so much life and force: 
to their impressions, that they cannot 
fail in their hope of awakening a more 
lively interest in “these buildings and 
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their contents, as well as in the men 
who, under a free government and ple- 
beian rulers, not only counted among 
their fellow-citizens some of the most 
eminent poets, philosophers, and artists 
the world has ever produced, but no 
less eminent patriots, legislators, and 
reformers in morals and religion.” 

They have, moreover, this further 
qualification for the task they have un- 
dertaken—an enthusiastic love of their 
subject ; for they would seem to have 
imbibed with the air of Florence a mea- 
sure of the patriotic spirit which illus- 
trated the Republic in the most stirring 
period of its history, and went far to 
redeem the wild disorder and license of 
the most revolutionary times. Patriot- 
ism was, in truth, a virtue especially 
characteristic of the Florentine, exer- 
cised perhaps within narrow limits, but 
still a noble passion; and the Misses 
Horner say with justice—“ Many bar- 
barous acts of cruelty were perpetrated 
by the Florentines in the halcyon days 
of their Republic, both towards citizens 
who happened to belong to a vanquished 
minority, and towards captives taken in 
war, especially if natives of a rival city : 
but the Florentines were nevertheless 
great in patriotic virtue, and capable of 
noble devotion and heroic self-sacrifice 
for the sake of Florence.” Names as 
great, and even greater, than that of 
the Medici—such as Capponi, Ridolfi, 
Strozzi, Albizzi—are still preserved, not 
only in history, but in their descendants, 
who inhabit the palaces of their ances- 
tors, and thus keep alive the memory 
of those of whom Dante wrote— 


* Con Tag? genti € con altre con esse 
io Fiorenza in si fatto riposo, 
Che non avea cagione onde piangesse. 
Con queste genti vid’ io glorioso, 
E giusto ’| popol suo tanto, che ’] giglio 
Non era ad asta mai posta a ritroso, 
Ne per division fatto vermiglio.” 
Paradiso, xvi. 148—154. 


And Dante is himself a signal instance 
of this feeling of patriotism, which rose 
triumphant over penury and neglect. No 
Jew by the waters of Babylon pined more 
bitterly for his golden Jerusalem than 
Dante, in sorrow and exile, for the 
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“ beautiful sheepfold” Florence, that he 
loved so much, and he did but express 
in burning language the feeling of each 
banished citizen. The most brilliant 
episodes in Florentine history are com- 
prised within a period of about three 
centuries, commencing early in the 
twelfth ; but it is of course impossible 
to trace, even in barest outline, the 
fortunes of the municipality as it grew 
in wealth and power, or the furious 
struggles of the factions into which the 
State was ever divided, which finally 
resulted, with loss of independence and 
liberty, in the destruction of the com- 
monwealth. Still, it may be said gene- 
rally that, in spite of civil broils and 
external enemies, the condition of Flo- 
rence, as compared with other commu- 
nities, was one of advanced civilization. 
It became a centre of civilization, and 
bore its full share in that great revival 
which made Etruria once again the 
“cradle of Italian Art.” What single 
city, or state indeed, could show a 
nobler army of names than those of the 
men whose statues fill the niches in the 
colonnades of the Uffizi? and what 
higher testimony be desired to the emi- 
nence which Florence attained in Poli- 
tics, Literature, Science, and Art? In 
bronze and marble, on sculptured stone 
and painted wall, we read the record of 
their glorious achievements, as, guided 
by the Misses Horner, we pass from 
church to church, from palace to palace, 
from street to street, and are stayed at 
each to hear, with much sound criticism, 
how and when and why they were 
erected, what great artists contributed 
to their adornment, and the host of 
traditions and anecdotes that have 
gathered around them. And few greater 
pleasures can be imagined—we say it 
once for all—than to wander in such 
company by the hour through the 
squares and lanes of a city like Flo- 
rence. Old forms come out to look at 
us, dim shadows of half-forgotten wor- 
thies crowd in on our remembrance, 
and 


“Was verschwand wird uns zu Wirklich- 
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We have not space to accompany our 
ciceront throughout even a single walk, 
but, taking the first that occurs, we may 
just briefly refer to their description of 
the Baptistery and Cathedral, as good 
illustrations of their method, and of the 
grace with which their duties are ful- 
tilled. Florence was in an especial 
manner the city of the Baptist. 


*¢ Ditemi dell’ ovil di San Giovanni ?” 


asks Dante, in “‘ Paradise,” of his ances- 
tor Cacciaguida, who perished in the 
crusade under Conrad III.; and the 
Florentines were never weary of con- 
tributing to the ornamentation of the 
shrine of their favourite saint. To its 
magnificent gates of bronze, among the 
noblest of their offerings, the Baptistery 
probably owes its greatest fame. Bronze 
was very early a favourite metal with 
Tuscan artists, but by no one was it 
wrought to higher perfection than by 
Andrea Pisano, and about a century 
later by Lorenzo Ghiberti. Andrea was 
reputed the most skilful bronze-caster 
in Italy, and being recommended by his 
friend Giotto to the wool-merchants, 
was by them commissioned to execute 
vhat are now the southern gates. These 
were cast in the year 1330, and when they 
were set up the Signory went in state to 
applaud the artist and to confer the 
rights of citizenship upon him. The 
decoration of 8, Giovanni was after this 
suspended, but in the year 1400, Flo- 
rence being visited by a grievous pesti- 
lence, the same Guild proposed, as a 
sin-offering, an open competition for 
two more bronze gates to their beloved 
8. Giovanni, and appointed a mixed 
commission of goldsmiths, painters, 
sculptors, and critics to decide upon 
the merits of the several designs. The 
two most successful were those of Bru- 
nelleschi and Ghiberti ; but the former 
retired from the contest, gracefully ac- 
knowledging the superiority of his rival, 
and the model of Ghiberti was accepted. 
These gates were placed towards the 
north, but the crowning glory of Ghi- 
berti are those to the east, which he 
cast in 1439. The gates of Andrea 
Pisano, which had stood there for a 
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hundred years, were removed to the 
south, and Lorenzo determined to sur- 
pass himself in this his latest achieve- 
ment. “ Purity of style was combined 
in their execution with a technical 
knowledge which had hitherto been un- 
attained,” and, in spite of some defects 
of treatment, they seem well to deserve 
the appellation of “Gates of Paradise” 
bestowed upon them by Michael Angelo. 
They were the work of a life-time: 
Ghiberti was twenty-five years old 
when they were begun ; he was seventy- 
four when they were completed. His 
labours received ample recognition ; 
and among other honours, he was elected 
a member of the Signory. There is, in 
truth, something very noble in that love 
of art and its highest creations which 
was a ruling principle in the Florentine 
municipality, and which is nowhere 
more strikingly displayed than in the 
decree by which Arnolfo di Cambio, in 
1298, was ordered to undertake the 
building of their cathedral church of 
Sta. Maria del Fiore. “Since,” they 
say, “the highest mark of prudence in 
a people of noble origin is to proceed 
in the management of their affairs so 
that their magnanimity and wisdom 
may be evinced in their outward acts, 
we order Arnolfo, head-master of our 
commune, to make a design for the 
renovation of S. Riparata in a style of 
magnificence which neither the industry 
nor power of man can surpass, that it 
may harmonise with the opinion of 
many wise persons in this city and 
state, who think that this commune 
should not engage in any enterprise 
unless its intention be to make the re- 
sult correspond with that noblest sort 
of heart which is composed of the 
united will of many citizens.”' Plans 
were prepared, but Arnolfo dying in 
1300, the same year in which Dante 
was chosen one of the Priors of the 
Arts, the works stood still until Giotto 
was appointed master-builder, and, as- 
sisted by Andrea Pisano, continued the 
erection of the cathedral according to 


1 Quoted from Perkins’ “‘ Lives of Tusca 
S¢ulptors.” 
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Arnolfo’s design. The building was, 
however, frequently interrupted, and, 
in spite of the lofty spirit in which it 
was commenced, it was only by slow 
degrees and at long intervals that the 
cathedral arrived even at its present 
condition, in which its unfinished 
fagade seems to justify the mocking 
Florentine proverb of anything destined 
never to be completed —“ La non sara: 
gia l’opera di Santa Maria del Fiore.” 
Yet still Giotto’s tower and Brunel- 
leschi’s cupola are there, triumphs of 
architecture, commensurate with the 
grandeur of the idea from which they 
emanated ; the cupola of which Michael 
Angelo said, when told that he might 
surpass it at Rome— 


** To fard la sorella 
Piu grande gi& ; ma non piu bella ;” 


and the exquisite campanile, a “lovely 
gem,” in which power and beauty are 
equally united, and which “ continues to 
excite the same wonder and admiration as 
when the citizen of Verona visited Flo- 
rence while it was still unfinished, and 
involuntarily exclaimed at the sight of 
this matchless work of art, that the re- 
sources of two monarchies could hardly 
suffice to build such a monument: for 
which observation the luckless stranger 
was cast into prison and kept there 
several weeks; nor was he allowed to 
leave Florence before he had been shown 
the public treasury, to convince him 
that, were the Florentines so inclined, 
they could build their whole city of 
marble.”—P. 66. 

If, studied from its political side, there 
may be much that is hard and fierce in 
the Florentine character, its gentler 
and more human aspect may well be 
read in the history of an institution 
like the “ Misericordia,” which connects 
itself very closely with the manners 
and temper of the people. Founded by a 
few poor porters in the year 1240, it gra- 
dually enlisted in its ranks the best and 
noblest in the city, and for centuries 
fulfilled, as it still fulfils, its mission of 
beneficent mercy, carrying sick and 
wounded persons to the hospital and 
burying the dead. “To this day men 
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of all classes in Florence belong to the 
Society, all willing to assist their fellow- 
creatures in distress; among them are 
rich and poor, the noble and the philo- 
sopher, whose valuable time is willingly 
given for the sick and suffering.” 

It is this continuity of life, this ad- 
herence to old forms and institutions, 
this unselfish public spirit, which ren- 
ders the history of the city so intensely 
interesting and instructive. Florence 
is not, has never been, as some others 
in Italy—Ferrara, for example, “ with 
its wide and grass-grown streets”—a 
city of the dead, but of the living. 
Think, for example, of the strange 
vicissitudes, the strange succession of 
occupants, that the Palazzo Vecchio 
della Signoria must have witnessed 
from the days when the Gonfalonieri 
and Priors took up their residence 
within its walls to that memorable year 
when Florence was proclaimed the 
Capital of Italy and the first Italian 
Parliament assembled in the Sala del 
Cinque Cento! The rude architec- 
ture of an age of civil warfare and 
tumult might have seemed incongru- 
ous with a modern Chamber of con- 
stitutional Representatives. And yet 
it was not so, The old medieval for- 
tress had been for centuries an embodi- 
ment of whatever ideas of law or order 
for the time being prevailed, and it now 
but reverts to its original destination as 
the seat of the Florentine municipality. 
As Florence is, in truth, the intellectual, 
so it might have remained, with uni- 
versal consent, the actual capital of 
Italy, but for the overpowering claims 
of Rome ; and to it we almost involun- 
tarily turn as the living representative 
of the Italian kingdom. For, with the 
utmost respect for the Court and Govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel, we can never 
do away with the idea that their due 
proportion is dwarfed to the world’s eye 
by the colossal shadow of Imperial and 
Papal Rome projected over them. We 
might find ample argument for this 
theme in the aisles of S. Croce, “the 
Westminster Abbey of Florence,” and 
would fain pause to muse over the ashes 
of the illustrious dead who are gathered 
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there, or over the monuments of those 
whose mortal remains—to use a phrase 
become almost proverbial—are con- 
spicuous by their absence. But from 
the graves of the mighty Florentines of 
old time, who longed for a day which 
they could not hope to see, who in- 
stinctively chased a phantom of unity 
which they could never grasp, and 
whose bones 


** Fremono amor di patria,” 


we may turn to the brighter present, 
and strive to realize a still more bril- 
liant future. Italy has entered into 
possession of itself; its gift of beauty, 
no longer fatal, has been transformed 
from a curse to a blessing, and we may 
look forward with confidence to the 
hour when it will take its rank among 


the proudest nations of the world. 
Meanwhile, as the “ old order changes,” 
much that is materially beautiful will 
doubtless pass away. Old buildings, 
hoar with antiquity, will give place 
to modern edifices, venerable churches 
and monasteries will render up their 
treasures to museums and Art Exhi- 
bitions, and old traditions will die out 
forgotten. Surpassingly rich in all 
these, Florence will not escape the 
common fate, and we may not wish 
that she should. But we may still be 
grateful to those who, before the tide 
of improvement has well set in, have 
shown us these ‘ Walks in Florence,” 
and in a work of which each line gives 
proof of intelligent research, ample 
knowledge and cultivated taste, have 
described so minutely and vividly the 
fair city as it was. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FRANKFORT. 


In the summer of 1822 I was living in 
my native town of Frankfort—beautiful 
Frankfort—and, though barely eleven, 
was just beginning to be known in the 
town as “the little pianoforte player 
with the long hair.” The long hair 
was the best known thing about me, I 
think, for it was very long; still, I 
had actually played in public once, 
which my school-fellows thonght a 
great wonder. I had been taught 
the piano by Aloys Schmitt, in a very 
irregular fashion, for he was always 
travelling ; but he was fond of me, and 
I had quite a passion for him. The 
winter before, Schmitt had been in Ber- 
lin, and on his return told us of a 
wonderful boy, a grandson of Moses 
Mendelssohn the philosopher, who was 
not only a splendid player, but had com- 
posed quartets, symphonies, operas! 
Now I had composed too—Polonaises 
and Rondos, and Variations on “ Schéne 
Minka,” which I thought extremely 
brilliant ; and I worked at harmony 
and counterpoint, under the venerable 
old Vollweiler, with the greatest dili- 
gence. But that a boy, only two or 
three years older than myself, should be 
conducting the band to his own operas, 
seemed to me unheard of. True, I 
had read the same thing about Mozart ; 
but then it was Mozart, and he was 
more a demigod than a musician, 
So I was not a little excited when 
Schmitt came to us one day with the 
news that Felix Mendelssohn was in 
Frankfort, with his father, mother, 


1 Translated with the express sanction of the 
All rights reserved. 
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brother, and sisters, and that he, 
Schmitt, should bring him to see us 
the next day. 

The house in which we lived really 
consisted of two—one tolerably mo- 
dern, looking on to the river, and the 
other, an older one, adjoining the first, 
and facing a narrow street, which con- 
tained the only entrance to both houses. 
The windows at the back of the modern 
house overlooked the court, and one of 
them commanded the narrow passage 
leading from it to the house door. 
At this window I took my stand at the 
hour which Schmitt had named for his 
visit, and, after waiting some time in 
the greatest impatience, was rewarded 
by seeing the door open and my master 
appear. Behind him was a boy, only 
a little bigger than myself, who kept 
leaping up till he contrived to get his 
hands on to Schmitt’s shoulders, so as 
to hang on his back and be carried 
along for a few steps, and then slip off 
again. ‘‘He’s jolly enough,” thought 
I, and ran off to the sitting-room to tel] 
my parents that the eagerly-expected 
visitor had arrived. But great was my 
astonishment when I saw this same wild 
boy enter the room with quite a grave 
dignity, and, though very lively and 
talkative, yet all the time preserving 
a certain formality. He himself made 
even a greater impression on me than 
the account of his performances had 
done, and I could not help feeling a 
little shy during the whole of the visit. 

The next day Schmitt called again, 
to take me to the Mendelssohns. I 
found the whole family assembled in a 
great room at the “Swan” hotel, and 
was very kindly received. I shall never 
forget the impression made on me by the 
mother—whom I was never to see again. 
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She was sitting at work at a little table, 
and inquired about all that I was doing 
with an infinite kindness and gentle- 
ness that won my childish confidence 
from the very beginning. 

There was a Frankfort quartet party 
in the room, but besides these I remem- 
ber only young Edward Devrient, who 
pleased me very much, not only by his 
good looks and graceful ways, but also 
by his exquisite singing of an air of 
Mozart’s. We had a great deal of 
music: Felix played one of his quar- 
tets—in C minor, if I recollect right ; 
but I was most impressed by his sister 
Fanny’s performance of Hummel’s 
“Rondeau brillant in A,” which she 
played in a truly masterly style. Mean- 
time I became more intimate with Felix, 
and at his second visit he astonished 
me immensely. I was showing him a 
violin sonata of Schmidt’s, when he at 
once took up a violin which lay on the 
piano and asked me to play the sonata 
with him, and he got through his part 
very cleverly and well, though the bril- 
liant passages were naturally somewhat 
sketchy. 

Now that I had made Mendelssohn’s 
acquaintance, I was constantly on the 
watch for news of him from the 
many artists who came from Berlin to 
Frankfort, and they were never tired 
of singing his praises. But it was 
not till some years later that his abili- 
ties made a full and permanent impres- 
sion on me. The “Cecilia” Society 
was then in all its freshness and 
vigour, under the admirable direction of 
Schelble. At one of the practice-meet- 
ings in the spring of 1825 Mendelssohn 
happened to be present, as he was pass- 
ing through Frankfort on a_ holiday 
tour, and was asked to play. We had 
been singing choruses from “Judas 
Maccabeeus.” He took some of the prin- 
cipal melodies—especially “See the Con- 
quering Hero”—and began to extem- 
porise on them. I hardly know which 
was the most wonderful—the skilful 
counterpoint, the flow and continuity of 
the thoughts, or the fire, expression and 
extraordinary execution which charac- 
terized his playing. He must have been 


very full of Handel at that time, for the 
figures which he used were thoroughly 
Handelian, and the power and clearness 
of his passages in thirds, sixths, and 
octaves, were really grand ; and yet it 
all belonged to the subject-matter, with 
no pretension to display, and was 
thoroughly true, genuine, living music. 
It quite carried me away, and though 
I often heard him afterwards, I do not 
think I ever received such an over- 
powering impression from his playing 
as I did on that occasion, when he was 
but a boy of sixteen. The next day, 
while still full of what I had heard, 
I met another pupil of Schmidt’s, a 
lad of about twenty, long since dead. 
We talked about Mendelssohn, and 
he asked me how long I thought it 
would take to be able to do all that. 
I laughed. He thought that with two 
years’ extra hard work it might be 
done. It was the first, though by no 
means the last, time that I came face 
to face with anyone so foolish as to 
think that genius can be got by practice. 

His opinions on art and artists at 
that time, though full of the vivacity 
natural to his age, had yet in them 
something—what shall I call it }—over- 
ripe and almost dogmatic, which as he 
grew up not only became balanced, but 
entirely disappeared. We drove over 
one afternoon to see André at Offen- 
bach. On the way, I told him that it 
was probable I should be sent to 
Weimar, to continue my studies under 
Hummel. With this he found no fault, 
but I remember that he spoke of 
Hummel very much in the condescend- 
ing sort of tone in which Zelter, in his 
letters to Goethe, expresses himself about 
God and the world. And when we got 
to André’s, I was struck with a certain 
precocious positiveness in his language, 
though all he said was full cf the most 
genuine enthusiasm. André—one of 
the liveliest, brightest, and best-informed 
of musicians, who retained his inex- 
haustible freshness to the end of a long 
life—retorted very sharply, though good- 
naturedly. André was one of those mu- 
sicians who are completely wrapt up in 
Mozart, and who measure everything by 




















the standard of Mozart’s beauty and 
finish—a standard sufficient to con- 
demn many of the finest things. Spohr’s 
« Jessonda ” and Weber’s “ Freischiitz ” 
were just then making their triumphant 
round of the theatres, and André had 
much to say against them. Mendels- 
sohn, who knew by heart what the 
other could only allude to, agreed with 
him in some things, and differed in 
others, but was most enthusiastic about 
the instrumentation. “How the orchestra 
is treated ! and what a sound it has!” 
cried he. The tone of voice in which he 
uttered this kind of thing still rings in 
my ear; but I am convinced that such 
utterances were more the result of a 
natural endeavour to imitate one’s pet 
masters, than the real expression of his 
nature, which was always intensely 
modest. The discussion even got as 
far as Beethoven, whom André had 
often visited in Vienna. The worst 
thing he could find against him was 
his manner (so to speak) of composing, 
into which this learned theorist had had 
a glimpse. For instance, he told us 
that he had seen the manuscript of the 
A major Symphony, and that there 
were whole sheets left blank in it, the 
pages before and after which had no 
connection with each other. Beethoven 
had told him that these blanks would 
be filled up—but “what continuity 
could there be in music so composed ?” 
This Mendelssohn would not admit 
in the least, and kept on playing whole 
movements and bits of movements in 
his powerful orchestral style, till André 
was in such delight that he was obliged, 
for the moment, to stop his criticisms. 
Indeed, who could think of carping or 
eavilling after hearing Felix play the 
Allegretto of the A major Symphony ? 


A leaf from an album, containing a 
three-part canon, and dated “ Ehren- 
breitstein Valley, September 7th, 
1827,” gives me the clue to my next 
meeting with Mendelssohn. During 
the interval I had been with Hummel 
at Weimar, and had made a journey 
with him to Vienna, where I had pub- 
lished my “ Opus I.,” a pianoforte quar- 
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tet. I was now again at work at home. 
I was looking into the court, this time 
by chance, just as a young man crossed 
it, whom I did not recognize, in a 
tall shiny hat. It turned out to be 
Mendelssohn, but apparently much 
altered in his looks. His figure had 
become broad and full, and there was 
a general air of smartness about him, 
with none of that careless ease which 
he sometimes adopted in later life. 
He was travelling with two of his 
fellow-students to MHorchheim, near 
Coblenz, with the view of spending part 
of the holidays at his uncle’s place. 
He stayed only a short time at Frank: 
fort, but long enough for me to see that 
since our last meeting he had grown into 
a man. 

We were living 
and I embrace this opportunity to 
speak of that distinguished man 
and musician, more especially as he 
was one of the first to recognize Men- 
delssohn’s worth, and to devote 
all his influence to forwarding his 
music. Schelble was a thoroughly culti- 
vated musician, remarkable as a pianist 
for his earnest and intelligent rendering 
of classical works ; his voice was a splen- 
did baritone-tenor, which he had culti- 
vated in the same spirit as his pianoforte 
playing, and he had formerly been on the 
stage in Vienna and Frankfort. His 
great musical abilities had brought him 
into contact with the best artists ; he had 
had much intercourse with Beethoven, 
and was very intimate with Spohr. In 
spite however of the success which his 
singing had met with on the stage, he 
never felt at ease there—in fact, he 
seems to have had no talent for acting. 
Looking at his fine, noble, expressive, 
but usually serious countenance, and 
somewhat stiff bearing, one might have 
taken him for a scholar or a Protest- 
ant pastor, but certainly not for an 
opera singer. When, as a boy, I was 


with Schelble ; 


first introduced to him, he had long 
given up the theatre, had obtained 
a first-rate position as teacher in Frank- 
fort, and out of small beginnings had 
established his most important work, 
Perhaps nv 


the “ Cecilia” Society. 
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one ever possessed the qualities and 
ability necessary for conducting a 
choral society to so great a degree 
as Schelble. A pianist and a singer, 
eloquent and impressive, inspired 
for his work, respected by the men, 
adored by the women, uniting the 
greatest intelligence with the most 
delicate ear and the purest taste, his 
influence was equally great as a man 
and a musician. His oratorio perform- 
ances, as long as they were accompanied 
by the pianoforte (the orchestra inter- 
feres too much with the voices) were 
among the best that have ever taken 
place. His spirit still pervades the 
Society; for many years it was con- 
ducted on the same principles by his 
pupil Messer; and at present Carl 
Miiller is its efficient head. 

Though Schelble wrote but little, he 
had gone very deeply into composition. 
His judgment, both in great and small 
things, was extraordinarily acute, and 
his remarks on compositions submitted 
to him were as interesting as they were 
suggestive. 

As he had introduced Felix into the 
Society when a boy, and Felix, in his 
turn, had won its enthusiastic goodwill 
by his marvellous gift of improvisation, 
so Schelble was the first, outside of 
Berlin, to perform Mendelssohn’s choral 
works. Felix went to look him up 
directly after his arrival in Frankfort, 
and I accompanied him. The first things 
that Mendelssohn played to us were 
some of Moscheles’ studies. They 
were but recently published, and Felix 
spoke of them with great warmth, and 
played several by heart with extraordi- 
nary energy and evident delight. But 
we wanted to hear something new of 
his own ; and great was our astonish- 
ment when he played, in the most 
lovely, tender, charming style, his string 
quartet in A minor, which he had just 
completed. The impression it made on 
us gave him all the more pleasure, as 
the bent of this piece had not been appre- 
ciated amongst his own circle, and he 
had a feeling of isolation in consequence. 
And then he played the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Overture!” He had 


told me privately how long and with 
what delight he had been working at 
it—how in his spare time between 
the lectures at the Berlin University 
he had gone on extemporizing at it on 
the piano of a beautiful lady who lived 
close by. “For a whole year I hardly 
did anything else,” he said; and cer- 
tainly he had not wasted his time. 

Of the failure of “Camacho’s Wed- 
ding,” his opera which had been produced 
at Berlin in the previous spring, he spoke 
with a mixture of fun and half-subdued 
vexation. He took off, for my benefit, 
whole dialogues between various people 
concerned in it, trying to give them a 
dramatic effect—with how much truth 
I do not know, but anyhow, in the 
most amusing and life-like manner. But 
I need hardly put down my own poor 
and uncertain recollections of these com- 
munications, since Edward‘Devrient,who 
was so closely connected with the whole 
thing both as a friend and an artist, 
has given us a detailed account of this 
entire episode in Mendelssohn’s life. 

Felix invited me to accompany him 
anc his friends at least as far as Bingen, 
and my parents gladly gave their con- 
sent to this little excursion. At Mainz, 
where we stayed the night, a small boat 
was hired (it was still the ante-steam- 
boat time)and stocked with all manner of 
eatables and drinkables, and we floated 
down the glorious river in great spirits. 
We talked, and laughed, and admired 
everything ; and as a specimen of the 
sort of jokes we indulged in, I remem- 
ber Mendelssohn suddenly asking one of 
us, “Do you know the Hebrew for snuf- 
fers?” When the “ Miusethurm ” camo 
in sight, and I said that my leave was 
at an end, and that I must be landed 
at Riidesheim, they would not hear of 
my going, and i only too easily let 
myself be persuaded to remain. But 
my companions got out at Horchheim, 
and in the evening I found myself alone 
at Coblenz, in rather an uncomfortable 
position. The recollections of the journey 
home rise up so vividly before me, that 
my reader must kindly pardon me if I 
try to revive them here, more for my 
own satisfaction than for his. 
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My small store of money was very 
much on the decline—even in the boat 
I had had a vague suspicion of it—but 
on no account would I have borrowed 
from my fellow-travellers. Giving up 
all idea of supper I went to the Post, 
and after I had paid for a place in 
the coach to Bingen, found I had still 
twelve consolatory kreutzers (about 4d.) 
Early in the morning I got to Bingen, 
and proceeded to the river-bank, which 
still looked quite deserted ; but the sun 
was rising, and it was beautifully cool 
and still. After a time a boatman came 
up half asleep and asked whether I 
wanted to go across. “If you will put 
me over to Riidesheim,” I said, “then 
may Heaven reward you, for I can’t 
give you more than six kreutzers.” The 
man had a feeling heart in his breast, 
and probably thought that something 
was better than nothing, so he very 
cheerfully took me over to the other 
side. It was a glorious morning; my 
spirits rose, and I began my wandering 
through the lovely Rheingau with a 
glad heart. My last six kreutzers I 
spent in bread and pears to keep me 
alive; but I had thought of a haven, 
into which, literally speaking, I hoped 
to run, and where I trusted my wants 
would be at an end. At Bieberich, 
then the capital of the Duchy of Nassau, 
lived the Court-Capellmeister Rummel, 
whom I knew. He was a good-natured 
man, and a clever composer, who rather 
abused his facility of producing ; how- 
ever, he must have had his admirers, for 
at every Frankfort fair his name was to 
be seen paraded in the music shop of 
the famous Schott and Co. How often, 
and how enviously, had I stood as a 
boy in front of the shop, and read the 
many titles of his compositions! It 
was about ten in the morning when I 
entered his room, and received a hearty 
welcome. After the first greetings I 
went to the piano, and asked him to 
show me his latest compositions, which 
he gladly did. I played a Sonata, 
another Sonata, a Fantasia, a Rondo, 
Variations—and always went on begging 
for more, till the maid came in with a 
steaming soup-tureen. “Won't you 
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stay and dine?” said the Capellmeister, 
rather, as it seemed to me in my anxiety, 
as if he were driven to it. “Gladly,” 
I answered, once more breathing freely— 
I was saved! After dinner he kindly 
accompanied me to Castel, and, as he 
knew all about the local arrangements, 
took a place for me, in a kind of stage 
called a hauderer, to Frankfort. I got 
home safe, the coachman was paid, I 
recounted my adventures, showed Men- 
delssohn’s album-leaf, and all was well. 
O the happy days of youth ! 


CHAPTER Il, 


PARIS: DECEMBER 1831 TO APRIL 1832, 


MENDELSSONN’s published letters show 
how variously he was affected by his 
visit to the French capital—at that 
time the capital of Europe. What hap- 
pened to him elsewhere, when in con- 
tact with persons, performances, and 
circumstances against which he had a 
prejudice, and from which he would 
have preferred keeping himself at a dis- 
tance, happened here also,—after some 
resistance, he was taken possession of 
by them. 

The few years which followed the 
Revolution of July are among the best 
in modern French history. The im- 
pression of the “Three days” was still 
fresh in people’s minds ; everything had 
received a new impetus, and literature 
and the arts especially were full of a 
wonderfully stirring and exuberant life. 
As to our beloved music, one could 
hardly wish for a better state of things. 
The Conservatoire concerts, under Habe- 
neck, were in all their freshness ; and 
Beethoven’s Symphonies were played 
with a perfection, and received with an 
enthusiasm, which, with few exceptions, 
I have never since experienced. Cheru- 
bini was writing his Masses for the 
Chapel in the Tuileries; at the 
Grand Opera Meyerbeer was beginning 
his series of triumphs with “ Robert 
the Devil ;” Rossini was writing “ Wil- 
liam Tell ;” Scribe and Auber were at 
the height of their activity, and all the 
best singers were collected at the Italian 
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Opera. Artists of all degrees of dis- 
tinction lived in Paris, or came there to 
win Parisian laurels. 

Baillot, though advancing in years, 
still played with all the fire and poetry 
of youth; Paganini had given a series 
of twelve concerts at the Grand Opera ; 
Kalkbrenner, with his brilliant execu- 
tion, represented the Clementi school ; 
Chopin had established himself in Paris 
a few months before Mendelssohn’s ar- 
rival ; and Liszt, still inspired by the 
tremendous impetus he had received 
from Paganini, though seldom heard in 
public, did the most extraordinary 
things. German chamber-music was 
not so much in vogue as it, afterwards 
became, but still Baillot’s quartet-party 
had its fanatical supporters, and in many 
German and French houses the most 
serious music was affectionately culti- 
vated, and good players were welcomed 
with delight. Under such circumstances, 
it may easily be imagined how warmly 
Mendelssohn was greeted in the best 
musical circles. 

The first thing that I remember con- 
nected with his arrival is ‘“ Walpurgis- 
nacht.” I still see before me the small, 
close, delicately written score, as he 
brought it from Italy. I had it in my 
room for a long time, and was as de- 
lighted with it at the first reading as I 
have always been since. So strongly 
did it impress itself upon me, that the 
music was still perfectly familiar to me 
sixteen or seventeen years after, when 
I heard it and conducted it for the first 
time. Another piece which he played 
us was the Song without Words in E 
(Book I, No. 1). He had written it in 
Switzerland, and evidently felt impa- 
tient that his friends should hear it ; 
for immediately after his arrival he 
played it to Dr. Franck and myself, 
calling it by its newly-invented name, 
so often misused since. Pieces of music 
which one has learnt to know shortly 
after their composition, and which after- 
wards have a great popularity, are like 
people whom one knew as children 
before they became famous, and one re- 
tains through life a kind of fatherly, or 
at any rate godfatherly, feeling for them. 
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The first time I heard Mendelssohn 
in his fulness was one evening at. 
the house of the Leo-Valentinis, in 
Beethoven’s D major trio. It was 
a peculiarity of his, that when he 
played new things of his own to intimate 
friends, he always did it with a certain 
reticence, which was evidently founded. 
on the feeling of not allowing his playing 
to increase the impression made by the 
actual work itself. It was only in 
orchestral works, where his attention 
was so fully occupied, that he allowed 
himself to be carried away. But in the 
music of the great masters he was all 
fire and glow. I heard him oftenest 
and at his best that winter, at Baillot’s 
house, and at that of an old and much 
respected lady, Madame Kiéné, whose 
daughter, Madame Bigot (then dead), 
had given Felix a few music lessons 
when he was quite young. With Bail- 
lot he played Bach and Beethoven 
Sonatas, Mozart Concertos with quartet 
accompaniment, and splendid extem- 
pore cadenzas; also his own Piano- 
forte Quartet in B minor, and other 
things. Baillot’s circle was small, 
but thoroughly musical and cultivated, 
and everything was listened to with 
a sort of pious devotion. Mendels- 
sohn had brought with him to Paris 
the draught-score of the “ Hebrides” 
Overture. He told me that not only 
had its form and colour been suggested 
to him by the sight of Fingal’s Cave, 
but that the first few bars, containing 
the principal subject, had actually 
occurred to him on the spot. The 
same evening he and Klingemann paid 
a visit at the house of a Scotch family. 
There was a piano in the drawing- 
room, but being Sunday, music was 
utterly out of the question, and Men- 
delssohn had to employ all his diplo- 
macy to get the instrument opened for 
a single minute, so that he and Klinge- 
mann might hear the theme which 
forms the germ of that original and 
masterly Overture, which, however, was 
not completed till some years later at 
Diisseldorf. 

Among the Parisian musicians, Habe- 
neck took a deep interest in the gifted 
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youth, and many of the admirable 
players of his orchestra were devoted to 
him, especially the younger ones, many 
of them friends of my own, whom he- 
was always glad to see, and who clung 
to him with all the warm feeling of 
Frenchmen. Amongst them I ought 
especially to mention Franchomme, the 
violoncello player, and Cuvillon and 
Sauzay, violin players and pupils of 
Baillot—the latter afterwards his son- 
in-law. 

“Ce bon Mendelssohn,” they used to 
say; “quel talent, quelle téte, quelle 
organisation !” Cuvillon poured out his 
whole heart to him, and Felix was quite 
touched when he told me of his con- 
fidences one evening—how he had come 
to Paris full of enthusiasm for Baillot, 
to have lessons from him, and had fan- 
cied that such a man must live like a 
prince ; how he had pictured to himself 
his establishment and all his way of 
life; and then to find this king of 
fiddlers au troisiéme, in almost reduced 
circumstances, giving lessons the whole 
day long, accompanying young ladies 
on the piano, and playing in the or- 
chestra! It had made him quite sad, 
and he could not imagine the possibility 
of such a state of things. 

It was through Habeneck and his 
“Société des Concerts” that Mendels- 
sohn was introduced to the Parisian 
public. He played the Beethoven G 
major Concerto—with what success may 
be seen from his published letters. The 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture ” 
was also performed and much applauded. 
I was present at the first rehearsal. 
The second oboe was missing—which 
might have been overcome ; but just as 
they were going to begin, the drummer’s 
place was also discovered to be empty. 
Upon which, to everybody’s amusement, 
Mendelssohn jumped on to the orchestra, 
seized the drumsticks, and beat as good 
aroll as any drummer in the Old Guard. 
For the performance a place had been 
given him in a box on the grand tier, 
beside a couple of distinguished musical 
amateurs. During the last forte, after 
which the fairies return once more, one 
of these gentlemen said to the other: 
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“C'est tres-bien, trés-bien, mais nous 
savons le reste ;” and they slipped out 
without hearing the “ reste,” and without 
any idea that they had been sitting next 
the composer. 

The termination of Mendelssohn’s 
connection with that splendid orchestra 
was unpleasant, and hurt him much. 
His Reformation Syniphony was pro- 
posed to be given, and a rehearsal took 
place. I was not present, but the only 
account which our young friends gave 
me was that the work did not please 
the orchestra: at any rate, it was not 
performed. Cuvillon’s description was 
that it was “much too learned, too much 
JSugato, too little melody,” &c., &. To 
a certain extent the composer probably 
came round to this opinion, for the 
Symphony was not published during his 
lifetime. But at the time I am writing 
of he was very fond of it, and the quiet 
way in which it was shelved certainly 
pained him. I never referred to the 
occurrence, and he never spoke of it 
to me. 

A few other far more painful events 
took place during that Paris winter. 
One morning Mendelssohn came into 
my room in tears, and at first could 
find no words to tell me that his friend 
Edward Rietz, the violinist, was dead. 
Everything that he said about him, the 
way in which he described his ways and 
his playing, all showed how deeply the 
loss affected him. In his published 
correspondence, years after, I found 
his grief expressing itself in a higher 
and calmer strain, but at first it was 
difficult for him to control himself in 
the very least. 

Then came the news of Goethe’s death, 
which touched me also very deeply, 
though a life of such wonderful complete- 
ness should perhaps dispose one more 
to admiration than to regret. Men- 
delssohn gave me a most detailed account 
of his last visit to the “alter Herr,” and 
of the sketch he had given him on 
the piano of the progress of modern 
music from Bach to Beethoven. He 
spoke very feelingly of the terrible loss 
Goethe’s death would be to old Zelter, 
adding: “You will see, he will not. 

Q 
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long survive it.” He was right—a few 
months later, and Zelter followed the 
friend who had granted him a little 
corner in his palace of immortality. 

On the whole, as we may also see 
fr um his published letters, Mendelssohn 
led a pleasant easy-going life in Paris, 
and gave himself up to the enjoyment 
of the moment without hesitation. A 
large part of his time was devoted to 
chess ; he was a capital player, and his 
usual antagonists, Michael Beer, the 
poet, a brother of Meyerbeer’s, and Dr. 
Hermann Franck, only occasionally suc- 
ceeded in beating him. Franck would 
not allow that he was inferior, and upon 
this Mendelssohn invented a phrase 
which he relentlessly repeated after 
every victory: ‘‘ We play quite equally 
well—uite equally—only I play a very 
little better.” 

Of Meyerbeer, who was always a 
very sincere admirer of his talent, Men- 
delssohn saw but little. A funny little 
story occurred early in the visit. Men- 
delssohn was often told that he was 
very like the composer of “ Robert ;” 
and at first sight his figure and general 


appearance did perhaps give some ground 
for the idea, especially as they both wore 


their hair in the same style. I some- 
times teazed Mendelssohn about it, but 
it seriously annoyed him, and at last 
one morning he appeared with his hair 
cut completely short. The affair excited 
much amusement in our set, especially 
when Meyerbeer heard of it; but he 
took it up with his usual invincible 
good-nature, and in the nicest way. 
Chopin had been at Munich at the 
same time with Mendelssohn, and had 
given concerts there, and otherwise ex- 
hibited his remarkable abilities. When 
he arrived in Paris, as a complete 
stranger, he met with a very kind 
reception from Kalkbrenner, who, in- 
deed, well deserved the highest praise 
as a most polished, clever, and agreeable 
host. Kalkbrenner fully recognized 
Chopin’s talent, though in rather a 
patronizing way. For instance, he 
thought his technique not sufficiently 
developed, and advised him to attend a 
class which he had formed for advanced 
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pupils. Chopin, always soft and yield- 
ing, was unwilling to refuse outright, 
and went a few times to see what it was 
like. When Mendelssohn heard of this 
he was furious, for he had a great 
opinion of Chopin’s talent, while, on the 
other hand, he had been annoyed at 
Berlin by Kalkbrenner’s charlatanry. 
One evening at the Mendelssohns’ house 
there, Kalkbrenner played a grand Fan- 
tasia, and when Fanny asked him if it 
was an improvisation, he answered that 
it was. The next morning, however, 
they discovered the improvised Fan- 
tasia, published note for note under the 
title of “ Effusio musica.” That Chopin, 
therefore, should submit to pass for a 
pupil of Kalkbrenner’s seemed to Men- 
delssohn, and with justice, to be a 
perfect absurdity, and he freely ex- 
pressed his opinion on the matter. 
Meantime, the thing very soon came 
to its natural conclusion. Chopin gave 
a soirée at the Pleyel rooms ; all the 
musical celebrities were there ; he played 
his E minor Concerto, some of his 
Mazurkas and Notturnos, and took 
everybody by storm. After which no 
more was heard of any want of technique, 
and Mendelssohn had his triumph. 

The relations between Kalkbrenner 
and Mendelssohn were always somewhat 
insecure, but Kalkbrenner’s advances 
were such that Mendelssohn could not 
altogether decline them. We dined 
there together a few times, and every- 
thing went quite smoothly, though, in 
spite of all entreaties, Felix could never 
be persuaded to touch the keys of 
Kalkbrenner’s piano. Indeed, we were 
none of us very grateful for Kalk- 
brenner’s civilities, and took a wicked 
pleasure in worrying him. I remember 
that one day, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Liszt, and I, had established ourselves 
in front of a café on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, at a season and an hour when 
our presence there was very exceptional. 
Suddenly we saw Kalkbrenner coming 
along. It was his great ambition always 
to represent the perfect gentleman, and 
knowing how extremely disagreeable it 
would be to him to meet such a noisy 
company, we surrounded him in the 
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friendliest manner, and assailed him 
with such a volley of talk that he was 
nearly driven to despair, which of course 
delighted us. Youth has no mercy. 

I must here tell a little story—if 
indeed it deserves the name—to show 
what mad spirits Mendelssohn was capa- 
ble of at that time. We were coming 
home across the deserted boulevard at a 
late hour, in earnest conversation, when 
Mendelssohn suddenly stops and calls 
out :— 

“We must do some of our jumps in 
Paris ! our jumps, I tell you! now for 
it! one !—two!—three!—” I don't 
think mine were very brilliant, for I 
was rather taken aback by the sugges- 
tion, but I shall never forget the 
moment. 

Soon after Mendelssohn’s arrival in 
Paris, Dr. Franck and I were waiting 
for him in his room, when he came in 
with a beaming face and declared that 
he had just seen “a miracle—a real 
miracle ;” and in answer to our questions 
he continued, ‘‘ Well, isn’t it a miracle ? 
I was at Erard’s with Liszt, showing 
him the manuscript of my Concerto, 
and though it is hardly legible, he 
played it off at sight in the most perfect 
manner, better than anybody else could 
possibly play it—quite marvellously !” 
I confess [ was not so much surprised, 
having long known, from experience, 
that Liszt played most things best the 
first time, because they gave him enough 
todo. The second time he always had 
to add something, for his own satis- 
faction. 

Of Ole Bull, the violin player, after- 
wards so famous, I have a few recollec- 
tions. He had just escaped from the 
theological schools, and was in Paris for 
the first time. His enthusiasm for music 
was boundless, but of his own special 
talent he gave no sign whatever. He 
was the pleasantest listener imaginable, 
and his views about music and musicians, 
expressed in very doubtful but not the 
less amusing German, were a real treat 
to us. We often invited him to dinner, 
and played to him endlessly. A few 
years later, I saw him again as the cele- 
brated virtuoso, but the Swedish element 


which so delighted me at first, had 
become rather a mannerism. 

Mendelssohn went occasionally to see | 
Cherubini. ‘“ What an extraordinary 
creature he is!” said Felix to me one 
day. “You would fancy that a man 
could not be a great composer without 
sentiment, heart, feeling, or whatever 
else you like to call it; but I declare I 
believe Cherubini makes everything out 
of his head.” On another occasion he 
told me that he had been showing him 
an eight-part composition, a capella (I 
think it was his “Tu es Petrus”), and 
added, “The old fellow is really too 
pedantic: in one place I had a sus- 
pended third in two parts, and he 
wouldn’t pass it on any condition.” 
Some years later, happening to speak of 
this incident, Mendelssohn said: “ The 
old man was right after all; one ought 
not to write them.” 

Felix’s wonderful musical memory was 
a great source of enjoyment to us all as 
well as to himself. It was not learn- 
ing by heart, so much as retention,— 
and to what an extent! When we were’ 
together, a small party of musical people, 
and the conversation flagged, he would 
sit down to the piano, play some out-of- 
the-way piece, and make us guess the 
composer. On one occasion he played 
us an air from Haydn’s “Seasons ;” 
“The trav’ller stands perplext, Uncer- 
tain and forlorn,” in which not a note 
of the elaborate violin accompaniment 
was wanting. It sounded like a regular 
pianoforte piece, and we stood there a 
long time “ uncertain and forlorn.” 
The Abbé Bardin, a great musical ama- 
teur, used to get together a number of 
musicians and amateurs at his house once 
a week in the afternoons, and a great deal 
of music was got through very seriously 
and thoroughly even without rehearsals. 
I had just played the Beethoven E 
flat Concerto in public, and they asked 
for it again on one of these afternoons. 
The parts were all there, and the string 
quartet too, but no players for the wind. 
**T will do the wind,” said Mendelssohn, 
and sitting down to a small piano which 
stood near the grand one, he filled in 
the wind parts from memory, so com- 

Q2 : 
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pletely, that I don’t believe a note even 
of the second horn was wanting. And 
he did it all as simply and naturally as 
if it were nothing. 

It was afamous time. When we had 
no engagements we generally met in 
the afternoons. We willingly gave up 
lunch so as not to have to go out in the 
mornings, but a litile before dinner- 
time we used to get so frightfully hun- 
gry that a visit to the confectioner was 
absolutely necessary. I believe we fasted 
simply to get an excuse for indulging 
this passion. In the evening we often 
went to the theatre—oftenest to the 
Gymnase Dramatique, for which Scribe at 
that time wrote almost exclusively, and 
where a charming actress, Léontine Fay, 
had completely taken possession of us. 
She acted in Scribe’s plays the parts of 
the young wives who get into doubtful 
situations, which call into play all their 
grace and common sense. She was a slen- 
der brunette with wonderful dark eyes, 
indescribably graceful in her movements, 
and a voice that went straight to your 
heart. The celebrated Taglioni, the first 


to make that great name famous through 
the world, was also one of our favourites. 
No one ever made me feel the poetry of 
dancing and pantomime as she did ; it is 
impossible to imagine anything more 
beautiful and touching than her per- 


formance of the Sylphide. Borne says 
of her somewhere, “ She flutters around 
herself, and is at once the butterfly and 
the flower,” but this pretty picture con- 
veys only a part of her charms. 

I had written a pianoforte Concerto 
not long before, and played it in public, 
but the last movement did not please me, 
and having to play it again during this 
Mendelssohn winter, I determined to 
write a new Finale, which I secretly 
intended should be a picture of Léon- 
tine Fay. I had begun it, but the 
concert was to come off so soon that 
Mendelssohn declared I should not 
get my work done in time. This of 
course I denied, so we made a bet ofa 
supper upon it. My friend’s opposition 
excited me to make a real trial of skill, 
and I scored the orchestral part of the 
whole movement without putting down 
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a note of the solo part. The copyist: 
too did his best, and the result was: 
that I contrived to play the Concerto 
with the new Finale on the appointed 
day. Felix paid for the supper, and 
Labarre, the well-known harpist, a hand- 
some, clever and amusing fellow, was 
invited tojoin us. How far the portrait 
of Léontine Fay was successful, I leave 
to be decided by its own merits, though 
Felix confessed that it was not unlike 
her. 

In the midst of all these distractions, 
Mendelssohn made use of every quiet 
hour for work, much of which was a 
complete contrast to his actual life at 
the time. It consisted generally of put- 
ting the last touches to former pieces, 
such as church music, his string Quin- 
tet in A, &e. Of quite new music he 
did not write much to speak of during 
those months, but still I remember his 
playing me some new songs, and short 
pianoforte pieces. I had just completed 
my first three Trios, and the very warm 
and friendly interest which he took 
in my work was often a great help to 
me. When he liked a thing he liked it 
with his whole heart, but if it did not 
please him, he would sometimes say and 
do the most singular things. One day 
when I had been playing him some com- 
position of mine, long since destroyed, 
he threw himself down on the floor and 
rolled about all over the room. Happily 
there was a carpet! Many an evening 
we spent quite quietly together talking 
about art and artists over the cheerful 
blazing fire. On great things we always 
agreed, but our views on Italian and 
French composers differed considerably, 
I being a stronger partizan for them than 
he. He sometimes did not spare even 
the masters whom he thought most 
highly of. He once said of Handel that 
one might imagine he had had his 
different musical drawers, one for his 
warlike, another for his heathen, and 
a third for his religious choruses, 

Speaking of the Opera in general he 
said that he thought it had not yet pro- 
duced so perfect and complete a master- 
piece as “ William Tell” and others of 
Schiller’s dramas, but that it must be- 
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capable of things equally great, whoever 
might accomplish them. Though fully 
alive to the weak points in Weber's 
music, he had a very strong and almost 
personal feeling for him. When Weber 
came to Berlin to conduct the perform- 
ance of “ Freischiitz,” Mendelssohn de- 
clared that he did not dare to approach 
him, and that once when Weber was 
driving to the Mendelssohns’ after a 
rehearsal, and wanted to take Felix 
with him, he obstinately refused the 
honour, and then ran home by a short 
cut at such a pace as to be ready to 
open the door for the Herr Hof-Capell- 
meister on his arrival. Of all Mozart’s 
works, I think the “Magic Flute” 
was the one he liked best. It seemed 
te him so inexpressibly wonderful, that 
with such perfectly artistic conscious- 
ness, and the simplest means, it was 
possible to express exactly what one 
wanted, neither more nor less, and with 
such beauty and completeness. 

I was, unfortunately, obliged to leave 
Paris a few weeks before Mendelssohn, 
as my parents wanted me at home. He 
and some other young friends came to 
the well-known post-house in the Rue 
J.-J. Rousseau to see me off. “I really 
envy you,” he cried, “going off to 
Germany for the spring; it’s the best 
thing in the world!” After my de- 
parture, during the latter part of his 
stay in Paris, he had an attack of 
cholera, but, fortunately, not severe. 
From Paris he went to London, and 
never returned to the French capital. 


CHAPTER III. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE AND DUSSELDORF, 
MAY, 1834. 


Felix Mendelssohn to his Mother 


‘* DijssELporr, the 23rd of May, 1834. 

“A week ago to-day I drove to Aix-la- 
Chapelle with the two Woringens; an order 
from the Cabinet, five days before the festival, 
had given permission for it to be held at 
Whitsuntide, and this order was so worded 
as to render it very probable that the permis- 
sion would be extended to future years. 


1 From the published Letters. Vol. ii. 
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took us eleven hours’ ing, and I was fear- 
fully bored and arrived cross. We went straight 
to the rehearsal, and 1 heard a few numbers of 
* Deborah,’ sitting in the stalls ; then I told 
Woringen that I must write at once to Hiller 
from there, the first time for two years, because 
he had done his task so well. Really his work 
was so modest, and sounded so well, though all 
the time quite subordinate to Handel, without 
cutting anything out; and it delighted me to 
find someone thinking as I do, and doing just as 
I should. I noticed a man with a moustache, 
in the front row of boxes, ing the score, 
and after the rehearsal, as he came down into 
the theatre and I went up, we met behind the 
scenes, and sure enough it was Ferdinand 
Hiller, who tumbled into my arms, ready to 
squeeze me to death for joy. He had come 
from Paris to hear the oratorio, and Chopin 
had cut his lessons to come with him, and so 
we met once more. I could now thoroughly 
enjoy the festival, for we three stayed 
together, and got a box for ourselves in the 
theatre where the performances were held ; 
and the next morning of course we were all at 
the piano, and that was a great delight to me. 
They have both improved in execution, and 
as a pianoforte player Chopin is now one of 
the very first ; quite a second Paganini, doing 
entirely new things, and all sorts of impossi- 
bilities which one never thought could be done. 
Hiller is also a capital player, with plenty of 
power, and knows how to please. They both 
labour a little under the Parisian love for effect 
and strong contrasts, and often sadly lose sight 
of time and calmness and real musical feeling ; 
perhaps I go too far the other way, so we 
mutually supply our deficiencies, and all three 
learn from each other, I think; meanwhile 
1 felt rather like a schoolmaster, and they 
seemed rather like mirliflores or incroyables. 
After the festival we travelled together to 
Diisseldorf, and had a very pleasant day with 
music and talk; yesterday I accompanied 
them to Cologne, and this morning they went 
up to Coblenz by steamer—I came down again, 
and the charming episode was at an end.’ 


In the interest of my readers I should 
hardly be able to add anything to this 
delightful letter. But I cannot resist 
the temptation of going over this 
‘‘ charming episode” once more, pen in 
hand, recapitulating and dwelling on it, 
even where it does not especially con- 
cern the friend to whom these pages 
are consecrated. 

In the summer of 1833 I was living 
in my mother’s house in Frankfort, 
having lost my father in the spring ; I 
was then very much taken up with 
Handel’s Oratorios, the scores of which 
had been kindly put at my disposal by 
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Ferdinand Ries. “ Deborah” I had not 
seen before, and it so pleased me that I 
began translating it into German, with- 
out any definite purpose, though I hap- 
pened to tell Ries what I was doing. On 
my return to Paris with my mother in 
the autumn, I got a letter from Ries, 
asking if I felt disposed to translate 
“Deborah” and write additional ac- 
companiments, for the next Lower Rhine 
Musical Festival. It was to be com- 
pleted by the New Year. I accepted the 
proposal with the greatest delight, got 
it all done by the appointed time, and 
as a reward was invited to the Festival. 
Chopin, with whom I was in daily and 
intimate intercourse, easily let himself 
be persuaded to go with me, and we 
were busy making our travelling plans 
when news arrived that the Festival 
was not to take place at Whitsuntide, 
though possibly later. We had hardly 


reconciled ourselves to postponing our 
journey, when we heard that after all 
permission had been granted for the 
Festival to be held at Whitsuntide. I 
hurried to Chopin with the news, but 


with a melancholy smile he answered 
that it was no longer in his power to go. 
The fact was that Chopin’s purse was 
always open to assist his emigrant 
Polish countrymen; he had put aside 
the necessary means for the journey ; 
but the journey having been postponed, 
forty-eight hours had been quite suf- 
ficient to empty his money-box. As I 
would not on any condition give up 
his company, he said, after much con- 
sideration, that he thought he could 
manage it, produced the manuscript of 
his lovely E flat waltz, ran off to 
Pleyel’s with it, and came back with 
500 francs! Who was happier then 
than1? The journey to Aix-la-Chapelle 
was most successful. I had the honour 
to be quartered in the house of the 
“ Oberbiirgermeister,” and Chopin got 
a room close by. We went straight 
to the rehearsal of “ Deborah,” and 
there, to my great surprise and de- 
light, I met Mendelssohn, who imme- 
diately joined us. At that time they 
seemed not to have much idea of his 
greatness at Aix-la-Chapelle, and it was 
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only twelve years later, the year before 
his death, that they made up their 
minds to confide the direction of the 
Festival to him. 

With the exception of some parts of 
“‘ Deborah,” my impressions of the per- 
formances are quite effaced. But I 
distinctly remember the day we spent 
together at JDiisseldorf, where the 
Academy, recently revived by Schadow, 
was then in the full vigour of youth. 
Mendelssohn had conducted the festival 
there in the spring, and entered on his 
functions as musical director in the 
autumn. He had a couple of pretty 
rooms on the ground floor of Schadow’s 
house, was working at “St. Paul,” 
associated a great deal with the young 
painters, kept a horse, and was alto- 
gether in a flourishing condition. The 
whole morning we spent at his piano 
playing to each other. Schadow had 
invited us for a walk in the afternoon. 
The general appearance and tone of the 
company in which we found ourselves 
made an impression on me that I shall 
never forget. It was like a prophet with 
his disciples—Schadow, with his noble 
head, his manner at once dignified and 
easy, and his eloquent talk, surrounded 
by a number of young men, many of 
them remarkably handsome, and most of 
them already great artists, who never- 
theless listened to him in humble silence, 
and seemed to think it perfectly natural 
to be lectured by him. It had become so 
completely a second nature to Schadow, 
even outside the studio, to act the master, 
animating and encouraging, or even 
severely lecturing, that when Felix an- 
nounced his intention of accompanying 
us to Cologne on the following day, he 
asked him in a serious tone what would 
become of “St. Paul” with all these ex- 
cursions and distractions. Mendelssohn 
answered quietly, but firmly, that it 
would all be ready in good time. We 
ended the walk with coffee and a game 
at bowls ; and Felix, who had been on 
horseback, lent me his horse to ride 
home on. Chopin was a stranger to them 
all, and with his usual extreme reserve 
had kept close to me during the walk, 
watching everything, and making his 
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observations to me in the softest of 
voices. Schadow, always hospitable, 


asked us to come again in the evening,. 


and we then found some of the most 
rising young painters there. The con- 
versation soon became very animated, 
and all would have been right if poor 
Chopin had not sat there so silent and 
neglected. However, Mendelssohn and 
I knew that he would have his revenge, 
and secretly rejoiced at the thought. 
At last the piano was opened ; I began, 
Mendelssohn followed ; then we asked 
Chopin to play, and rather doubtful 
looks were cast at him and us. But he 
had hardly played a few bars, before 
everybody in the room, especially 
Schadow, was transfixed ;—nothing like 
it had ever been heard. They were all 
in the greatest delight, and begged for 
more and more. Count Almaviva had 
dropped his disguise, and everyone was 
dumb. 

The next day Felix accompanied us 
on the steamer to Cologne, where we 
arrived late in the afternoon. He took 
us to see the Apostles’ Church, and then 
to the Bridge, where we parted in rather 
a comic way. I was looking down into 
the river, and made some extravagant 
remark or other, upon which Mendels- 
sohn calls out: “ Hiller getting senti- 
mental; heaven help us! Adieu, fare- 
well ”—and he was gone. 

A year afterwards I got the following 
letter :— 


‘* DiisseLporF, February 26th, 1835. 


“Dear Hitier,—I want to ask you a fa- 
vour. No doubt you will think it very wrong 
of me to begin my first letter in this way, 
and not to have written you long since 
of my own accord. I think so myself; but 
when you consider that I am the worst corre- 
spondent in the world, and also the most 
overworked man (Louis Philippe perhaps ex- 
cepted), you will surely excuse me. So pray 
listen to the following request, and think of 
hap ier times, and then you will fulfil it. 

You will remember from last year how the 
second day at the musical festivals is generally 
arranged. A Symphony, an Overture, and two 
or three large pieces for chorus and orchestra, 
something of the style and length of Mozart’s 
* Davidde penitente ;’ or even shorter and more 
lively, or with quite secular words, or only one 
long piece—such as Beethoven’s ‘ Meerestille,’ 
for instance. I am to conduct the Cologne 


Festival this time, and I want to know whether 
Cherubini has written anything that would do 
for the second day’s performance, and whether, 
if in manuscript, he would let me have it. 
You told me that you were on very good terms 
with him, and I am sure yon can get me the 
best information on the peat. printed, 
pray say what you think of it, and give me the 
ull title, that I may send for it. The words 
may be Latin, Italian, or French, and the 
contents, as I said before, sacred or otherwise. 
The chief condition is merely that it should 
employ both chorus and orchestra ; and if it 
were a “ of some length, say half an hour 

I should like it to be in several movements; 

or, if there is no long ¥ pen I should even like 
a single short one. It appears that he wrote 
a number of grand Hymns for the Revolution, 
which ought to be very fine—might not one of 
these do! It is impossible to see anything of 
that kind here, while it would only take you a 
couple of hours or a walk or two ; so I am con- 
vinced you can do what I ask, especially as 
you are intimate with Cherubini, and he will 
therefore tell you directly what he has written 
in this line, and where it is to be found. 

“It would of course be best if we could get 
hold of something quite unknown to musicians. 
You may imagine how glad the whole com- 
mittee, and the company of Oberbiirger- 
meisters, and the entire town of Cologne, and 
all the rest, would be to write to Cherubini to 
make this application. And of course they 
would also willingly be charged something for 
it ; but, with his strange ways, they might 
catch him in an evil hour, and probably he 
does not care much about it: therefore it is 
better for you to undertake the matter, and 
write to me what is to be done next. All 
that I want is to have nothing but really fine 
music on the second day, and that is why this 
request is important to me, and why | count 
on your fulfilling it. 

“Then I shall at the same time hear how 
life goes with you on your railway. Sometimes 
I hear about it through the Messager or the 
Constitutionnel, when you give a Soirée, or play 
Bach’s Sonatas with Baillot ; but it is always 
very short and fragmentary. I want to 
know if you have any regular and continu- 
ous occupation, whether you have been com- 

sing much, and what, and if you are coming 
Kook to Germany. So you see I am the same 
as ever. 

“ My Oratorio will be quite ready in a few 
weeks, and I hear from Schelble that it is to 
be performed by the Czcilia Society in Oc- 
tober. I have some new pianoforte thin 
and shall shortly publish some of them. 
always think of you and your warning whenever 
an old-fashioned passage comes into my head, 
and hope to get md of such ideas. You will of 
course conclude from this that I often think 
of you, but that you might believe anyhow. 
My three Overtures are not out yet ; Hiirtel 
writes to me to-day that they are at the 
binder’s, and will be here in a few days. I 
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shall send you a copy as I promised at the first 
opportunity, and as soon as my new ee 
comes out, you shall have that too. I will 
gladly release you from your promise of send- 
ing me those plaster caricatures in return, and 
ask you instead to let me have some copies of 
new compositions—which I should like a great 
deal better. Remember me to Chopinetto, 
and let me know what new things he has been 
doing ; tell him that the ‘military band here 
serenaded me on my birthday, and that 
amongst other things they played his B flat 
Mazurka with trombones and big drum ; the 
part in Gflat with two bass bassvons was 
enough to kill one with laughing. A propos, the 
other day | saw Berlioz’s Symphony, arranged 
by Liszt, and played it through, and once more 
could not imagine how you can see anything 
in it. I cannot conceive anything more in- 
sipid, wearisome, and Philistine, fur with all 
his endeavours to go stark mad, he never 
once succeeds ; and as to your Liszt with 
his two fingers on one key, what does a 
oor provincial like me want with him? 

Vhat is the good of it all? But still it 
must be nicer in Paris than here, even if it 
were only for Frau vy. S (Frau v. M.’s sister), 
who is really too pretty, and is now in Paris 
(here there’s not a soul that’s pretty). And 
then there’s plenty of agreeable suviety (re- 
member me to Cuvillon, Sauzay, und Liszt, 
also to Baillut a thousand times ; but not to 
Herr —— nor Madame —— nor the child ; 
and tell Chopin to remember me to Kichthal), 
and it’s always so amusing there,—but still I 
wish you would come to Germany again. 

** But I have gossipped long enough. Mind 
you answer very soon, as soon as you can tell 
me what I want to know, and remember me 
to your mother, and keep well and happy. 

“ Your 
**Fetix MenDELSsoHN-BaRTHOLDY.” 


" « Di'ssetporF, March 14, 1835. 


‘“*Dean Hitter,—Many thanks for your 
dear kind letter, which gave me very great 
pleasure. it’s not right of you to say that I 
should be obliged on account of the business 
to write to you again, because I should have 
done so at any rate ; and if you want to try, 
you had better answer this very soon, and 
then you will see how I shall write again. I 
should so like to know all about your life, 
and what you do, and be able to picture it 
to myself thoroughly. About my own I have 
not much to say, but there is no thought of 
my leaving Germany and going to England; 
who can have told you such a thing! 
Whether I stay at Diisseldorf longer than I 
am bound by my contract, which comes to an 
end next October, is another question ; for 
there is simply nothing to be done here in the 
way of music, and I long for a better orchestra, 
and shall probably accept another offer that I 
have had. I wanted to be quite free again 
for a few years, and go on asort of art-journey, 


and snap my fingers at musical director- 
ships and the like, but my father does not 
wish it, and in this I follow him uncondi- 
tionally. You know that from the very be- 
ginning all I wanted was to get real quiet here 
for writing some larger works, which will be 
finished by then; and so I hope to have 
made use of my stay. Besides it is very 
pleasant, for the painters are capital good 
people, and lead a jolly life; and there is 
plenty of taste and feeling for music here ; 
only the means are so limited that it is un- 
profitable in the long run, and all one’s 
trouble goes fur nothing. I assure you that 
at the beat, they all come in separately, 
not one with any firmness, and in the pianos 
the fiute is always too loud, and not a 
single Diisseldorter can play a triplet clearly, 
but a quaver and two semiquavers instead, 
and every Allegro leaves off twice as fast 
as it began, and the oboe plays E natural 
in C minor, and they all carry their fiddles 
under their coats when it rains, and when it is 
fine they don’t cover them at all—and if you 
once heard me conduct this orchestra, not even 
four horses could bring you there a second 
time. And yet there is a musician or two 
among them, who would do credit to any 
orchestra, even to your Conservatoire ; but 
that is just the misery in Germany ; the bass 
trombones and the drum and the double bass 
are capital, and all the others quite abomina- 
ble. There is also a choral society of 120 
members, which I have to coach once a week, 
and they sing Handel very well and correctly, 
and in the winter there are six subscription 
concerts, and in the summer every month a 
couple of masses, and all the dilettanti fight 
each other to the death, and nobody will 
sing the solos, or rather everybody wants 
to, and they hate putting themselves forward, 
though they are always doing it—but you 
know what music is in a small German 
town—Heaven help us! This is certainly 
rather an odd way of coming back to the 
question of your returning to Germany. But 
still the very agreeable and telling way in 
which you refused my dinner-invitation does 
not yet repel me. On the contrary, 1 should 
like you for once to answer the ques- 
tion seriously: Is there any condition on 
which you would like to live in Germany? 
and if so, what? As we said in front of the 
Post-house at Aix-la-Chapelle, we shall never 
get far in the matter with theoretical discus- 
sions. But now I should like to know 
whether, if for instance a place like Hum- 
mel’s, or like Spohr’s at Cassel, or Grund’s at 
Meiningen, in short any ‘Capellmeister’s’ 
place at one of the small courts were vacant, 
you would accept such a thing, and allow it 
to determine you to leave Paris? Would the 
pecuniary advantages be of any great import- 
ance to you! or are you not thinking of coming 
back in any case ? or are you too much tied by 
the attractions and excitements of your present 
life? Pray don’t be vexed with me for all 
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these questions, and answer them as fully as 
you can. It is always possible that such-a 
place may turn up in Germany, and you can 
imagine how I should like to have you nearer 
both for my own sake and the sake of good 
music. 

**And now to business ; and first I must 
thank you very much for the prompt and 
satisfactory way in which you have managed 
it for us. I should like it best if you would 
send me the Motett in E flat ‘Iste die,’ 
with the ‘Tantum ergo’ for five voices, and 
at the same time also the Coronation March 
from the Mass du Sacre. That is what I 
want. 

“A Herr von Beck from Cologne will call 
on you, and ask for these things. Please 
let him have them to send to me, and tell 
him what you have spent, and he will 
reimburse you—and again many thanks to 
you. I have not yet received your studies and 
songs from Frankfort, but on the other hand 
the Réveries are lying on my piano, because an 
acquaintance of mine gets the French paper 
and always sends it to me whenever there is 
anything of yours or Chopin’s in it. The one 
n F sharp major is my favourite and pleases 


me very much, and the A flat one is quaint 
and charming. But do tell me exactly what 
you have been doing and are going todo. I 
see from what you say that you are proposing 
some great work, but you don’t tell me what 
itis . 


“Yours, 
“F. M. B. 


*“Bendemann, Schirmer, and Hildebrand 
all beg to be remembered to you, and hope 
that you will soon be here again.” 


At the end of. 1847, when I came to 
Diisseldorf as Director, I found the 
music there on quite a different foot- 
ing from that which Mendelssohn had 
described. The twelve years’ energy 
which Edward Rietz had devoted to 
it had not been in vain. When I re- 
moved to Cologne in 1850, I managed 
to secure the post for Robert Schu- 
mann. 


(To be continued.) 














THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
(Suggested by Holman Hunt's Picture.) 


Weary, half weary of the work of life, 
The just-begun and never-ended strife, 
O Son of Mary ; 
Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter, 
God-given, twenty years agone, to her, 
His mother Mary. 
Jesus, the Lord’s Anointed, free from sin; 
The Way, by which a far-off heaven we win, 
The Door, through which we all may enter in, 
Christ, Son of Mary. 





Our days, Thou knowest, are short and full of woes, 

Our cross, like Thine, too soon its shadow throws, 
Tired Son of Mary: 

Our birth-crowns that our mothers treasure up, 

Are melted oft into one bitter cup ;— 
They drink, like Mary: 

And with dim, frightened eyes, they also see 

The shadow of some strange accursed Tree, 

Where their dear sons give up the ghost, like Thee, 
Great Son of Mary. 


O full of life, with all life’s lawful joys 
Calling upon Thee in mellifluous noise, 
Fair Son of Mary; 
Full of man’s strength to do God’s whole behest, 
The noon-tide labour bringing evening rest, 
Sweet Son of Mary ; 
Yet through all this, love-wiser far than these, 
The shadow of the Cross Thy mother sees 
In its unfathomable mysteries— 


Heart-pierc?d Mary. 

















The Shadow of Death. 


But Thou, with those Divine eyes, free from fear, 
Thou seest the rest remaining even here 
To Thee—and Mary, 
And all God’s people, all His children poor, 
Whom Thou namest brethren: knocking at their door, 
Blest Son of Mary: 
And, by and bye, Thy earthly travail done, 
Death consummating what ‘Thy: life begun, 
Thou'lt say “Come unto Me, each weary one— 
“T am Son of Mary.” 


O Son of God, and yet the woman’s seed, 

Bruise Thou our serpent sins, even though we bleed, 
Like Thee and Mary. 

Forgive, if we too, tired ere work be done, 

Look forward longing to the set of sun, 
Alone—no Mary: 

And in the day of evil, anguish-rife, 

Remember us! Through this our mortal strife, 

Lead us unto Thine everlasting life, 

Christ, Son of Mary. 








SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE INTERIOR, DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1873, 


LETTER VII. 


Tue lot of the Spanish poor is not 
an enviable one. Nor will Spain 
be happy, or her masses religious, or 
ripe for that liberty for which, while 
as yet immature for it, they yearn so 
ardently, until education is made a 
compulsory matter throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. In 
Germany every parent is bound to send 
his child to school, for so many years, 
from the age of seven, unless he hand 
in a medical certificate to the effect that 
the child’s health will not allow of his 
sodoing. In England, the very land of 
National Schools, the same restriction 
I believe has lately been deemed advis- 
able ; here, of all lands, it is absolutely 
indispensable. But, first, good schools 
must be formed. ‘“ Why,” asked I of 
a parent, some few days since, “do not 
you send your three nifios (young ones) 
to school?” “SolI did, for a time,” was 
the answer, “ until I discovered that 
they learned everything that they should 
not, and nothing that they should learn.” 

Another sad feature in Spanish life 
in the interior is the utter absence of 
patriotism. There seems to be spread 
abroad a general feeling of distrust, and 
of questioning—“ For what are we to 
fight?” “‘ Why should we die?” There 
is no patriotic feeling among the lower, 
very little, properly so-called, among the 
higher classes. With the lower classes 
their whole object now seems to be to 
escape the “Quinta,” or conscription, 
held annually in every town. Let me 
give you a telling instance, which came 
to my own notice. A large town near 


to my present residence was required, at 
its country’s urgent need, to furnish at 
once a levy of 150 men, out of a popu- 
lation numbering more than 30,000— 


no very great tax, one would think, 
when a country is in the very throes of 
dissolution and dismemberment. Of 
those who were drawn, not more than 
fifty were found ready and willing to 
answer to the final call. Some escaped 
to the Sicrra ; some, who had it in their 
power, escaped service by bribery, secur- 
ing to themselves from the officials im- 
munity from this threatened hardship 
on the ground of bad health and unfit- 
ness for military service. 

The reason of all this dereliction of 
duty is possibly to be traced to the 
following facts: First, that the people 
absolutely do not know whether the 
cause for which they are to fight is a 
righteous one ; next, they do not know 
for what they are to fight, for to-mor- 
row—so rapid are the “ crises” here— 
may witness a complete change of policy, 
or a new Government ; and, again, the 
country is in so wretched a state that 
the majority of those who think at all 
decide that their present position is one 
barely worth the sacrifice of taking up 
arms in its behalf; and lastly, the 
Spanish soldier has “a hard time of it.” 
Badly fed, badly clothed, badly paid, he 
yet endures much with cheerfulness and 
patience, often marching, with his san- 
dalled or bare feet, twenty-five miles 
under the tropicalsun ; yet when brought 
up to the scratch he fights well. Of 
what avail, however, is his valour, or 
his endurance? If the sun of the 
morrow should bring defeat, or change 
of Government, all his chance of 
promotion or reward falls to the 
ground, and some beardless puppy may 
take the reward which a veteran has 
gained by many noble deeds, and 
fought for, or at least deserved, on 
many fields. 

Some such causes as these, it seems 
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to me, must be held to account for the 
present absence of patriotic feeling, for, 
in minor eases, the spirit of patriotism 
is seen to be present and alive. Some 


weeks since, in the fiery heat of sum- _ 


mer, when the Sierras offered a cool 
retreat for hundreds of the Intransi- 
gentes of the interior, a body of the 
more violent of the latter threatened to 
strike a blow at the existence—by sack- 
ing the strong-box—of a large English 
firm. No sooner did the unlettered 
Spanish employés of that company hear 
of the situation than a guard of some 
hundreds of them volunteered, without 
reward, to patrol night and day around 
the offices of the company. In this 
case, they had high wages and generous 
employers to fight for ! 

Then, as to the patriotic feeling of 
the higher classes in the interior, it is 
certainly at a very low ebb indeed. 
Bribes go about very freely ; and, a few 
weeks since, were as freely received, to 
evade service ! 

As to religion, again, it is at a fear- 
fully low ebb in the interior: and one 
naturally asks the question—Why so? 
Is the fault to be found in the especial 
phase of Christianity grafted upon this 
people? Certainly no religious faith 
has ever been nursed more, and brought 
up, as it were, by hand, than that branch 
of the Catholic Church established in 
Spain. Up to a few short years ago, 
the clergy, as self-ordained teachers of 
this vast nation, had it (to use a trite 
saying) “ all their own way.” They were 
protected during the sovereignty of 
Queen Isabella more strictly than any 
of her subjects; their rights, revenues, 
doctrines, were guarded with a jealousy 
that knew not where to stop. 

An Englishman who, ignorantly, 
merely took off his hat, and did not 
dismount also from his horse as the 
“host” passed him in the street, was in 
this town dragged from his horse by 
order of the priests, and fined, or im- 
prisoned, for the offence. And what 
work have the clergy done ; what revo- 
lution have they brought about, fight- 
ing, as it were, under cover? What 
blessing have they brought about for 


their country? Simply nothing. True, 
the material they have had to work 
upon has been of the rudest kind, but 
something might have been done, if but 
little. Had the clergy merely exerted 
themselves to get a law passed making 
education compulsory, the good spring- 
ing from such an act would have been 
boundless. But it was notso. Feeling 
all in their own hands, they were well 
content to rest on their oars, and think, 
fondly enough, that “to-morrow would 
be as this day, and still more abundant.” 
The clergy of the State Church in Eng- 
land certainly in their zeal for educa- 
tion present a marked contrast to their 
brethren here, for they did buckle to 
work, and educate their flocks by means 
of National and Sunday Schools. The 
clergy of the State Church in England, 
again, especially in our large towns, 
are now, in this their day, endeavour- 
ing to meet and satisfy, and not stifle, 
the inquiring spirit of the age in 
which their lot is cast. The clergy of 
the interior of Spain, though kind 
and good to their poor, have been con- 
tent to stifle, or not acknowledge the 
existence of such a spirit in their land. 
They, in the zenith of their power, 
simply sat still. And what has been 
the result? Simple irreligion, or blank 
superstition. The “civil funeral” and 
the “civil christening,” the empty 
churches, the covered heads of the men 
as the religious processions pass by, the 
cynical profession of many of the edu- 
cated men, “Iam a Protestant,” which 
means: “ J belong to no Church at all ; 
Tam a Doubter, or a Materialista ;”—all 
these little things are evidences that the 
clergy knew not the days of their visi- 
tation, or that the faith they had to 
preach had not within it salt enough. 
Now, the position of the clergy in the 
interior is cruel indeed ; their influence 
is on the wane, their incomes are cut 
down to nominal sums ; many have been 
driven to lay aside their robes and seek 
their bread by other means ; the poor— 
whom once they were glad generously 
to feed—are suffering from hunger, cold, 
and wretchedness. 

A few nights since I stood with raised: 
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hat as the “ host” passed by, heralded by 
its many lamps of many colours ; the 
viaticum was being carried to some 
Christian dying treat. Suddenly a drove 
of pigscame squeaking down a street close 
by ; women in mute adoration were on 
their knees on the pavement, sightly 
and devoutly enough ; men were divided 
into hats-on and hats-off, but the ma- 
jority was of the latter class. The pigs 
charged the procession, and, to my 
horror, a loud and audible titter ran 
through the lantern-bearers, which be- 
came a hoarse laugh in the mouths of 
the pig-drivers. 

The picture, slight as it is, here drawn 
of religion is depressing indeed, you 
will say. But, with the virtuous and 
the educated, the oft-repeated dictum of 
Sefior Castelar has increasing foree— 
“T turn from the uncertainty, the vanity 
of what is of human invention in re- 
ligion, to the example of Him who 
suffered to set me an example: that, I 
know, is true: it is abnegation of self: 
I strive, I pray, and, looking at Him, 
feel that grace will be given to follow 
His example.” 

As regards the Laws and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice let me say aword. No 
laws are better adapted for her people in 
their present state than the laws of Spain, 
were they well administered. But, from 
judge down to constable, bribery and 
corruption prevail. “Why,” said a friend 
of mine to a Spaniard who had been 
greatly wronged, “why do you not seek 
redress ¢” ‘Because I have not got 40/. 
to give to the judge.” 

&< There is this excuse, however, for the 
poor Spanish official. His Government 
gives him no remuneration, and expects 
everything of him ; and so, the tempta- 
tion being strong, and public feeling not 
at all sensitive, the official pockets his 
bribe and then administers “justice.” 
Where bribery, absence of definite faith, 
and absence of education and patriotism 
are found, one is not surprised to find a 
very lax state of domestic morals. All 
or most of these seem to me to proceed 
from the same cause, viz.: that the doc- 
trine of personal responsibility for words 
and actions, a doctrine so needful to 
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ensure a right line of conduct, has not 
been sufficiently inculcated. 

After an expression of dissatisfaction 
at the state of religious and political 
feeling around, I heard with profound 
interest the following remark lately 
made :—“ From this chaos of doubt and 
haziness, and pulling down of religious 
faith, will come a Reformation for our 
country ; a wave of simpler faith will 
break upon this land, and spread over 
its length and breadth.” 

This would not be contrary to his- 
torical precedent. And it would be a 
joyful sound—a Renaissance, a Reform- 
ation for the land! For now, men are 
going about seeking rest and light, and 
there is none; looking for a master 
spirit, and none appears to guide. 

To finish with the topic from which I 
digressed—the laxity of domestic morals, 
The subject is painful, and one hard to 
speak upon. But it would seem that, 
as is the case too, I fear, in England, 
taken en masse, the standard of morality 
among the highest and wealthiest classes 
in the interior may be set down as very 
low ; among the middle classes, respect- 
able ; among the lowest, low again. In 
the highest classes, their wealth. and 
ease are their temptations ; in the lowest, 
their want of education, bad accommo- 
dation, and poverty lead them to sin. 
True was the saying of the wise— 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 
Among the two extremes alluded to, 
the marriage tie is too often but little 
thought of, and society does not bring 
its influence generally—as in England 
still is the case—to bear against the 
offender. There is no definite line 
drawn here. 

Up to marriage, chastity is strictly 
observed ; but afterwards, license of 
conversation and deed reign and prevail 
very widely. Domestic life, as in Eng- 
land, is unknown: the husband seeks 
his own, the wife her own pleasure. 

This state of society is doubtless 
very corrupt. But why dwell further 
on the dark side of the picture, a picture 
we shall find repeated in other lands 
than Spain? Rather let me speak of 
the cordiality, the kindness, the cour- 
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tesy of the Spanish lady and gentleman 
to the stranger; of their generosity to 
their dependants : of the thousands upon 
thousands of women, high and low, 
whose sweetness of disposition, noble- 
ness of tone, purity, and devotion to 
duty can only spring from their true, 
simple, unpretending faith in their 
Maker and His love. 

What will be the future of this coun- 
try—a country whose climate is enjoy- 
able beyond measure—whose artificers 
yield in skill to those of few foreign 
countries—whose mineral wealth is un- 
dreamed of—whose people, uneducated 
as they are, are full of noble qualities— 
it is impossible to say. 

But “ Resurgam” is the motto hidden 
in every heart ; and with the spread of 
religion and education, and with that 
alone, under God’s blessing, Spain will 
cease to be the anomaly she is, and 
once more resume her place among the 
nations. 


VIIl. 


Berore leaving the subject of the cha- 
racter of the Spaniard of the interior, 
it may be interesting to string together, 
without any attempt at lucidus ordo, a 
few incidents which either happened to 
myself, or to which I was a witness. 
I say interesting, because facts simply 
told cannot be gainsaid, and those who 
read can draw their own inferences as to 
the state of the country and people 
where those facts are acted out. 

The carelessness of the Spaniard of 
the interior about human life and pro- 
perty is well-nigh incredible, and shows 
a state of civilization terribly low indeed. 
As regards human life, I was unhappily 
close to the spot where two of the most 
barbarous murders that can be conceived 
took place in the summer of this fiery 
year. In the first case, a poor itinerant 
tailor was returning from his rounds in 
the cool of the evening, with his two 
asses laden with his whole earthly wealth 
of cloth and handkerchiefs, and with him 
as servants, two men, with one of whom 
he had previously beenonillterms. What 
occurred between the three willnever be 


known, but at twelve o’clock at night 
the youngest of his two companions, a 
lad of three-and-twenty, came in haste 
to the barracks of the Civil Guards in 
the nearest town, and said to the sentry, 
“‘T have come in great trepidation to 
inform you that my master has just 
been shot, and I have run here for fright. 
I don’t know if he is killed or no, but 
several men came out of the olives and 
shot at us, and I made off.” The Civil 
Guards, who are the very flower of 
Spain for their exertions in suppressing 
robberies and every sort of iniquity, and 
who hold an unequalled place for acu- 
men, courage, and sobriety, are never off 
their guard, and rarely are deceived. 
Holding a middle place between the 
civil and the military, acting in masses 
with the regular army, or, as civil police, 
in couples, they are the terror of all 
evil-doers. The sentry collared his in- 
formant, and pulled him in to the light. 
Looking at his faja, he said, “ You were 
not very far off when your master was 
shot. Why, J see specks of fresh blood upon 
you!” Two civil guards now accompanied 
the fellow to the spot, and there, in a 
pool of blood, lay his master, his head 
severed from his body, and a deep stab 
—not a gunshot wound—in his chest. 
He had been stabbed, and then bar- 
barously decapitated. They took the 
body into a little venta hard by, and 
wrapped it up for transit to the town. 
Meanwhile the young murderer had 
calmly lit his cigarillo ; in a few minutes 
he was dozing peacefully as a child close 
by the chairs where the body, dripping 
blood, was stretched out ! 

By 12 a.m. next morning this fellow 
and his accomplice were in prison, and 
one had confessed his guilt. I walked 
down to the prison, hearing that both 
were confined in the outer portion, and 
went up to the iron gate, whose wide, 
open bars admit air and light. The 
two men were there awaiting their 
trial: the one lay, wrapped in his 
heavy manta, fast asleep on the stone 
flags ; the other, leaning unconcernedly 
against the gateway, had just received 
a cigarillo from the woman who loved 
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I will say no more of murders: this 
is but one of many. The amount of 
blood shed in some of the towns of the 
interior is something fearful. The old 
law, that none should carry knives or 
fire-arms, will have to be brought into 
force again, until these men are human- 
ized ; for it is not reasonable to put the 
weapons of civilization into the hands 
of a savage totally without self-control 
or regard for human life. 

Nor does the Spaniard of the interior 
respect property. During every sum- 
mer, when the very trees are like tinder, 
fires are constant. Not a night passes 
without a fire in the stubbles, or—ter- 
rible loss, for an olive grove is not fruit- 
ful for twenty years after setting—the 
olives. The church bells at once clash 
out, the rule being that all who are in 
the street at the moment can be “pressed” 
to aid in putting the flames out. How- 
ever, all take care to get under shelter, 
and avoid being pressed ! 

So with a murder in the open streets. 
The moment the report of a revolver 
is heard, bang goes every door, feet 
hurry in all directions; and the poor 
fellow who is shot lies bleeding on the 
stones until the municipal guard comes 
up. I asked a Spaniard why they 
did not stay by the dying man? 
“ Because if I did I should be taken 
up as his murderer,” was the prompt 
reply. 

In the interior too, where some of the 
overcrowded cemeteries are in a deplo- 
rable condition, the irreverence for the 
dead is shocking. Such things are seen as 
men’s bodies being slung across a mule, 
and so carried, perhaps two together, to 
their last resting-place. It happened to 
be the lot of a friend of the writer’s to 
be standing by when such a load was 
being unslung. One of the bodies was 
that of a fine young fellow, who had 
evidently been, till his death-stroke, 
robust and strong. ‘“ What business 
had he to die? he’s fat enough !” was 
the brutal and only comment of the 
muleteer. 

Spanish laws, in theory, are exceed- 
ingly good, and stringent, were they 
carried out. But one of the blots is, 
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that no protection is afforded to the 
brute creation, and the S.P.C.A. would 
find here a prolific field for its noble 
labours. 

The Spanish peasant seems absolutely 
to think that his beast has no feeling, 
and smiles incredulously if you endea- 
vour to convince him that this is not 
the case. Accordingly dogs, cats, mules, 
and horses come in for a heavy share of 
stones and blows. A few weeks ago the 
writer was standing in his courtyard, 
while two servants (criadas) were about 
to draw water from the well. A poor cat, 
or rather kitten, was clinging round the 
well-rope and having a game of play. 
Something startled poor puss; she 
slipped, the rope ran down a few coils, 
and she fell some thirty feet into the 
well, into ten feet of water. Both 
mother and daughter gave a scream of 
delight, held their hands above their 
heads, shouting, “ Pobre gato! O pobre, 
pobre gato!” I told them that poor 
pussy’s life was at stake, and urged 
them to help me rescue it. This the 
younger one did, suddenly becoming as 
serious as she had been trifling before, 
and with great skill she sunk the pitcher 
under the struggling cat and brought 
her safely to the brink. Puss looked 
like a mad creature, her eyes starting 
out of her head, the picture of wretched- 
ness, and both servants joined in com- 
miseration. Suddenly, shaking the wet 
off her, like a housewife trundling her 
mop, puss rushed into the best sala, and 
dashed about from side to side of the 
newly-cleaned room. In a moment pity 
was forgotten, and, with loud screams of 
“Malo gato! malo gato!” (“ good-for- 
nothing puss !”) they swept the terrified 
little animal into the street, up which 
she rushed, the pair sitting down shaking 
with laughter! 

With the mules it is far worse. They 
work them when lame or sick, beat them 
cruelly if they are stupid, and even bite 
their ear until the blood comes. 

As to chastising their pet dogs, their 
idea is peculiar. The dog commits an 


offence—Anglice, nuisance—and an hour 
afterwards (when the dinner is cooked 
and served up, perhaps) the criada takes 
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hold of it by the tail, and belabours it 
soundly, calling out “ Malo pecho! malo 
pecho!” This is correction without any 
attempt at reformation; and I endea- 
voured to explain how the punishment 
might be made reformatory. But I could 
not get the idea into the criada’s head. 
“No,” she said, “I beat him for his 
wickedness : when he ceases to give me 
trouble, I cease to beat.” There was no 
getting any further, and I gave the 
matter up. 

Taking a criada into your house is 
a serious matter: they are generally 
middle-aged women, or young widows 
with one child or more. In the inte- 
rior you never ask for, or receive, a cha- 
racter from their late mistress. The 
business is done thus: you give out 
that you want a servant; and three 
or four at once apply at the door; 
you select the most respectable-looking, 
and she comes in two hours’ time, bring- 
ing her child, or children, and her 
bed, clothes, &c. She is then fairly 
installed, and receives six dollars 
(1/. 4s.) per month, finding her own 
food. Well for the master and mistress 
if their criada has no “ followers,” for, 
if so, she has perfect liberty to have 
one or more in the kitchen, smoking 
their cigarillos, until quite late at night. 
Occasionally, if the lover be given to 
drink, he will come at the small hours 
of the night, and half batter down the 
door, shouting his lady’s name. 

Some of these women, however, are 
true-hearted, cleanly servants ; and good 
in everything except nursing. To the 
Spaniard of the interior, nursing is 
one of the occult sciences, and almost 
confined to the Hermanas de la Caridad. 
The Spanish midwife is peculiar too, 
her whole object being to spare the 
doctor’s labours, and help nature before 
the proper time. Much mischief is 
caused by this permature assistance, 
which is supposed by them to “spare 
the mother pain.” 

It may not be inappropriate to sub- 
join two poems, of very different 
character, popular in many parts of 
Spain, of which I have attempted a 
version. 
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“EL CHALAN.” 
(The fish-hawker.) 
A Song sung on the Quay at Malaga. 
I. 
Yes, this hawking nego mother, 
Suits your José very well ; 
On the streets and shore to loiter 
And his silver shoals to sell ! 
Live anchovies, all a-glowing ! 
Sweet anchovies, who'll buy more ? 
Quick about it, for I’m going 
To Francisca, on the shore. 
And I can’t keep any longer 
From her bright eyes on the shore ! 


IL. 


Poor I am, without possession, 
Save this basket at my feet : 
But I’m prouder far than any 
Dandy sauntering down the street ! 
Live anchovies, &c. 


Ill. 


Girls all love the winsome hawker, 
Casting on him passion’s eyes : 
Owning it’s a great temptation, 
José turns away and cries 
Live anchovies, &c. 


IV. 


Every day I take Francisca 
Lots of money ; but to-day 
Not a single fin I’ve sold, and 
Won't Francisca faint away ! 
Live anchovies, &c. 


ALL SAINTS’ EVE: A BALLAD. 
(From the ‘Ecos Nacionales” of V.R. Aguilera.) 


I. 
Hark, from yonder tower the grief-bell 
Wakes the hamlet from its sleep : 
Bidding, for their loved and lost ones, 

Prayerful watch true mourners keep. 
Come, my child, and with your mother 
Plead in rvs on bended knee ; 

For the soul of thy dear brother 
Yielded up for Liberty. 
Can it be my son, my pride, 
For sweet Liberty bath died ?— 
So—I know it !—O’er his head 
Holy peace the good God shed ! 
IL. 
When, o’er yonder dark’ning Sierra, 
Peers the funeral moon’s dim light, 
Go we seek in these still valleys 
Flowers all wet with dews of night, 
Which, for love of him, to-morrow 
. nce sad yet sweet shall yield, 
While deep voices hymn his glory, 
Haply, on some far-off field. 
Can it be o’er him, so young, 
That the funeral chant is sung /— 
So—I know it !—O’er his head 
Holy peace the good God shed ! 
R 
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II. 
Tenderly, poor lad, and often, 
When beneath his tent he lay, 
Penned he words my grief to soften, 
And his mother’s care to allay. 
Wrote he once, “‘ The Cross of Valour 
On the field this day I won : 
In the front, beneath the colours, 
Rough hands pinned it on thy son.” 
*Mid the stalwart and the brave, 
Stood my boy where colours wave !— 
So—I know it !—O’er his head 
Holy peace the good God shed ! 
IV. 
And full many a time he told me— 
In a merry way he told : 
Foes there are far worse than armies, 
Scorching heat, and thirst, and cold : 
Told me how, half-naked, hungry, 
Springing up at bugle call, 
He would march (poor boy !) contented 
For his Fatherland to fall. 
For his land and Liberty, 
Was my boy content to die ?— 
So—I know it !—O’er his head 
Holy peace the good God shed ! 


vV 


Never will he come : I know it. 
Motherlike, I still hope on : 
Though I know th’ accurséd bullet 
Long ago struck down my son. 
Yes! but he hath won rich guerdon, 
Crown which saint and martyr wear : 
Children, All Saints’ morn is breaking, 
Let it find us still in prayer ! 
For his soul? son, can it be 
Among the dead I pray for thee ’ 
So—I know it !—O’er his head 
Holy peace the good God shed.” 


IX. 
A SPANISH CASA DE MISERICORDIA, 


No one who has not tried it can have 
any idea of the intense scorching tro- 
pical heat of the Spanish towns of the 
interior during the summer months. 
The fierce sun smiting down on the 
untidy, and often unpaved streets ; the 
blinding clouds of dust, so dense and 
hot that horse and rider, if caught on 
the open sandy plains, are forced to 
stop, and turn their backs to the wind, 
that, rising in a moment and stopping 
as suddenly, whirls it along; the scarcity 
of good and tender animal food ;—all 
these try an English constitution, how- 
ever strong it be, terribly; and both 


man and beast rejoice when autumn 
sets in, and the first cloud appears in 
the rainy quarter, not “bigger than a 
man’s hand,” foretelling in a few days 
or hours the downpour of the autumnal 
rains. Spain for many years has known 
no summer so hot as that of 1873. The 
thermometer, in shaded rooms (alas! 
that we have no Punkahs), varied 
from 87 to 93 and even 97 degrees of 
heat; man and beast, and the crack- 
ing, gasping earth, without one blade of 
green, alike cried out for water and for 
a cooler air, and at last, though late, it 
came. 

The transition, however, was almost 
instantaneous : in one single night the 
thermometer sank ten degrees; the 
following nights it continued sinking, 
and for some three or four weeks before 
the rain, a bitter east wind blew, 
which seemed to pierce one through and 
through. 

Among others whose lot it was to 
suffer from this, I had a place; the 
Calentura, or low fever of the country, 
prostrated me, and after vainly strug- 
gling against the foe, I was thankful 
enough that sufficient strength, and 
funds, were left me to make my escape 
to the south. 

The bright white township, the blue 
Atlantic, and the thought of a ship with 
all sails set for England, all of which I 
had long coupled with the name of 
Cadiz, rose before my eyes as in a pleas- 
ing vision, and to Cadiz I took my way. 
To a sick man few railway journeys 
are interesting, and there seemed but 
little to arouse attention; the old 
Moorish towers rising here and there, 
with their little cluster of Spanish town- 
ships surrounding them ; the wind-swept 
wastes after wastes ; the empty gullies, 
showing where the fierce torrents had 
swept down ; these, with the orange 
groves around Seville— unknown in 
the treeless wastes of the interior— 
and the bright sight of a Spanish 
cavalry regiment in their snowy epau- 
lettes, flashing helmets, and crimson 
trowsers, alighting and forming four- 
deep on the platform of one of the 
larger stations, were all the points that 
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struck me in a weary journey of eighteen 
hours. Thankfully enough I threw 
down the window, and inhaled the 
fresh sea-breeze of Cadiz. 

The beauty of the deep blue sea, 
studded with shipping; the brightness 
of the snow-white houses, and lovely 
alamedas, and sea-walks, to a stranger 
from the interior, cannot be imagined 
or described ; it is like coming from 
darkness into light—from death into 
life. The air, too, is exactly the same, 
although perhaps a trifle milder, as the 
air of Brighton on a sunny October day, 
mild and yet bracing, and exhilarates 
the sick man at every step. 

But there was one sight in Cadiz that 
Ihad long yearned to see ; a sight that, 
once seen, will never be by me forgotten, 
and one that should make the name of 
Cadiz dear to every true and loving 
English heart. I mean the Casa de 
Misericordia ; or, as it is now called, E/ 
Hospicio de Cadiz. Thither, on the first 
day possible to me, I turned my steps. 
The exterior of this institution, one 
of the most benevolent in the world, 
has nothing to recommend it. It is 
simply, as “ Murray” says, a huge yellow 
Doric pile (built by Torquato Cayon) 
fronting the sea. 

A knock at the battered door soon 
brought the porter to us, and we were 
standing within a wide paved quad- 
rangle. High up, written in huge 
capitals along the wall, the inscription 
(in Latin) met my eye— 

‘This shall be my rest: Here will I dwell : 
I will satisfy her poor with bread.” —Ps. exxxi. 


I could not but remark the touching 
significance, to a religious mind, of the 
omission of the words “ for ever,” which 
occur in the original. It certainly was 
a bright sermon on immortality. ‘ This 
Casa,” as the sweet-looking Lady Supe- 
rior said, “7s the home of the poor— 
but not for ever.” 

The Hospicio perhaps may be best 
described as an English Workhouse 
stripped of its bitterness, or, at least, of 
much of it, and invested, if I may use 
the expression, with many privileges. 
It is a real rest, a real home for the 
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poor who are “ decentes” (respectable) ; 
a refuge for the young women who are 
homeless or out of place ; a school and 
home for children ; and an asylum for 
the aged of both sexes. The prison 
look, the prison restrictions, the refrac- 
tory ward, and the tramps’ ward—all 
these are unknown at the Hospicio for 
the “decent poor” of Cadiz. Accord- 
ingly, it is looked upon as a home by 
the hundreds of both sexes who flock to 
its shelter. 

The first thing that struck me as I 
waited for a moment while the porter 
went to ask the Rectora to show us 
over, were the bright faces and the 
ringing laughter of some fifty children, 
who were playing in the capacious quad- 
rangle and the beautifully-kept garden 
within the walls, where the heliotrope, 
dahlia, geranium, and many tropical 
flowers were even now in full bloom. 
Air, light, and cleanliness seemed cha- 
racteristics of the place, at a first glance. 
In a few moments the Rectora herself 
appeared, with her bunch of keys—the 
lady who superintends the whole of this 
large institution, and who bears the 
appropriated name of Angel Garcia. I 
told her the object of my visit, and she 
seemed pleased at the thought of her 
labours being known to an Englishman, 
and at once took us over the whole 
place, kindly explaining the working 
of the Home down to the minutest 
particulars. 

The Home is supported by a yearly 
voluntary grant from the Town Govern- 
ment (Diputacion Nacional) of Cadiz, the 
nearest estimate that I could obtain of 
the actual cost of keeping it up being 
5,000/. per annum. The actual number 
of inmates at the time was 170 old men, 
92 old women, 444 boys and 136 girls 
from six years to twenty or thirty, 
making a total of 842. The place is 
generally much fuller, the number of 
beds made up, or capable of being made 
up, being close upon a thonsand. 

The place is open to all who need 
assistance, on their presenting at the 
door an order from the Town Govern- 
ment testifying that they are decentes. 

The aged poor come in, and live and 
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die here, surrounded by all the little 
comforts that old age stands in need 
of: if they like, they can go out for 
a while to visit their friends, and return 
to their home again. On all the Feast- 
days (and their name in Spain is 
legion) their friends and relatives have 
free access to them, as well as on Sun- 
days. The friends may bring them 
whatever they like in the shape of food 
or wine, or if they have money, they 
can send out and buy it for themselves. 
The men can have their smoke as at 
their own house—a luxury denied, and 
how needlessly! in some English Work- 
houses, So much for the Departamento 
de Ancianos. 

As regards the Children’s Department. 
Any child is qualified to enter the Home, 
until it can obtain its own living, who 
is either an orphan or one of a large 
and poor family. They are all divided 
into classes : the first, from six years to 
eight; next, eight to ten, none being 
received under six years ; the next from 
ten to twelve; the next from twelve to 
fifteen ; and the last from fifteen up- 
wards. Any parent can come to the 
Home and obtain leave of the Rectora 
to take her child home for the day, 
from nine o’clock until the set of sun. 
The children are first taught to read, 
write, cipher, and sing; they then are 
taught any trade that they or their 
parents desire. So the master tailor 
applies here for an apprentice, the mis- 
tress for a servant-maid; the band- 
master of a regiment, too, finds musi- 
cians ready to hand, who can play 
clarinet, hautboy, fife, or drum. The 
inmates wear no regular dress, but 
the children of each class are dis- 
tinguished by a red, white, yellow, or 
blue stripe round the collar of the coat 
and round their little caps. 

Many of the girls were servant-maids 
out of place. They had been brought 
up at the Home, fallen out of place for 
no misconduct of their own—for all here 
are decentes—and came back as to a real 
true home and shelter until another 
opening offered itself. All, young 


and old (“oid” means forty-five and 
upwards in the Home), seemed bright 
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and smiling; their glossy hair braided 
as their tastes inclined, their little 
simple ornaments, all had a_ place, 
Plenty of exercise was to be had in the 
courtyards, gymnasium, and walks-out 
on all Feast-days and Sundays ; and all 
seemed clean, contented, and well fed 
and cared for. While standing near 
the door, a mother came to take away her 
child, who certainly was not a consenting 
party. She clasped the hand of the 
master and of the Superior, and a most 
touching parting was to be witnessed, 
which spoke volumes for the treatment 
the poor receive at the Home. 

Having spoken of the ancianos and 
the nifios, a word must be said as to 
outdoor relief. This is very simple, and 
merely an adjunct of the plan carried 
out. Each day from sixty to a hun- 
dred poor collect around the Hospice 
door, and the broken victuals are dis- 
tributed among them, as far as they 
hold out. Some few have a standing 
order for a daily portion; but this is 
the exception, and not the rule. 

The staff of attendants wore no par- 
ticular dress. The Rectora was dressed 
simply as a Spanish lady, and in mourn- 
ing. The governesses, nurses, and ser- 
vants are many of them paid attendants, 
but much of the work of the Home is 
done by the inmates. In an office 
within the walls three gentlemen were 
busily writing, and settling the accounts 
and affairs of the Home. 

The whole management of the do- 
mestic arrangements, however, is under 
the care of the Sefiora Angel Garcia, who 
seems the very model of a Lady Supe- 
rior—gentle, dignified, cheerful, and full 
of bright and sparkling conversation. 
It was indeed a privilege to be in the 
company of one whose every word and 
look was full of benevolence. There 
are two doctors attached to the Home, 
of whom the one devotes himself exclu- 
sively to the patients within the walls, 
the other attending daily for consulta- 
tions. Until a few months ago two clergy 
lived within the walls, to minister to 
the sick, and offer prayers, and give 
religious instruction; but in the Revo- 
lution of the summer they were dismissed 
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and the chapel laid in ruins.’ At present 
only the girls receive religious instruc- 
tion, and for the rest prayers are 
optional. The inmates who desire it 
now, I have been informed, attend one 
of the neighbouring churches. 

A short time ago this Home was to 
have been greatly enlarged, but the 
good work, alas! languishes from lack 
of funds. Let us hope that the present 
Government will take it up, and carry 
out an idea so benevolent. 

The Commissariat Department is capi- 
tal, beautifully managed, and the food 
excellently cooked. About this latter 
point I may be allowed to speak, as I 
not only saw but tasted the provend, 
which commended itself even to the 
capricious appetite of a sick man. Each 
department has a separate corridor, or 
dining-room, and a separate kitchen ; 
while for the whole place there is one 
huge store-room. For all who are well 
there are three meals a day, at the 
hours of eight, two, and six. The grown- 
up inmates have meat, roasted or boiled, 
once every day, and soup, bread, fruit, 
and vegetables. The children have their 
soup, and, instead of “carne,” the fa- 
vourite Spanish dish called “cocida,” 
which may briefly be described as mutton 
boiled to rags, with peas and onions ; it 
is, in fact, the meat from which soup 
has been taken, and is a staple dish at 
all tables in Spain. They, too, have 
their bread and vegetables. All except 
the sick drink water; for in Spain, 
both with high and low, water is the 
chief drink, and they are far more 
particular here about the spring from 
which their water comes than an English 
squire is about the quality of his port. 
The soup is excellent : rice and tomatoes 


1 Among the other acts of the summer 
Revolution, visitors to Cadiz should know that 
the three undoubted Murillos—among them 
that great artist’s Jast work (lor he fell from 
the ladder just as it was completed, and re- 
ecived the injuries which caused his death), 
the Marriage of Santa Catalina—pictures 
which have always been preserved in the con- 
vent De los Capuchinos, were taken away by 
force, and placed in the Museum, where they 
now hang; thus, I suppose, being converted 
from ecclesiastical to civil property. Such, 
at least, was the intention. 


and onions formed the ingredients of 
the huge cauldron into which I dipped, 
while curry, cutlets, and other delicacies 
were being carried off as portions for 
the sick. On Feast-days all the inmates 
have wine. 

So much for the cooking department. 
It would have gladdened an English 
housewife’s heart to see the ample and 
good fare, or to enter the Dispensa, or 
store-room, and see the huge vats of 
Val-de-Peiias (the rough, red, wholesome 
wine of the interior), the strings of 
garlic round the wall, the sacks of gar- 
vancos (a kind of pea, for soup), and the 
shelves of clean massive crockery, each 
cup or plate bearing the inscription, 
“Caritas. Casa de Misericordia de 
Cadiz.” 

As to the Sleeping Arrangements. 
These are specially attended to, All 
sleep in separate iron beds, on the 
upper storeys. All sleep according to 
age, or, as it is called, their different 
classes. With those from six to eight 
nurses sleep, or sit up nightly. All 
the rooms are lit by oil lamps ; all have 
from thirty to a hundred and fifty 
beds in them, with soft mattrasses and 
blankets, snowy sheets, and coloured 
coverlets. The rooms are all ventilated 
at the bottom of the walls; nor did I. 
trace, even in the Infirmaries, a sus- 
picion even of disagreeable or polluted 
air. The windows are all on one side of 
the Dormitories, and are high and broad. 
The walls, as usual in Spanish houses, 
are whitewashed, with a row of ena- 
melled blue tiles along the bottom. 
The inmates of the Home all rise at 
six, and repair to bed at seven. 

There are several Jnjirmary Wards. 
One, which I noticed especially, was 
entirely devoted to those suffering from 
skin diseases. The number of bedridden 
men and women (the two sexes live on 
different sides of the quadrangle) seemed 
to me about ninety in all; these were 
eating curry, working with coarse mate- 
rials, or sipping their wine or chocolate, 
or chatting to the comely nurse; all 
seemed cheerful and contented, and 
every face brightened as the Rectora 
drew near. 
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The Schoolrooms, the Gymnasium, the 
Music.rooms—of which last there seemed 
many—were in beautiful order, although 
there was no lack of noisy children 
about them. So “free and easy” did 
the children seem in the presence of 
their superiors, that in one room where 
some fifty were learning the military 
drill, in shirt-sleeves and bare legs, 
some half-dozen ran up to me, and 
fairly dragged the “Ingleesi” by his 
hands across the drill-room. 

Music is taught twice a day; every 
sort of brass instrument, as well as sing- 
ing, and this is very popular with the 
young folk. Might not the same plan 
be adopted in our own workhouses with 
good effect ? 

We were just about taking leave, 
having looked at the long, clean lava- 
tories, the cabinets of work sewn for 
the Home by the girls, and the bright 
garden, and the lovely stretch of blue 
sea from the dormitories, when the 
Rectora said, “ You have not yet seen the 
workshops.” In two minutes we were 
in a new world. One workshop opened 
into another; the blacksmith’s anvil rang, 
the carpenter’s hammer thudded, the 
tailor and clothmaker were hard at work, 
the shoemaker’s shop seemed decked out 
for the streets. In each little workshop 
was one skilled master-worker, and 
working away, as apprentices, were the 
boys of the Home, each learning, with 
a smiling face, his several trade. ‘“ We 
work only for the Home,” said one 
maestro to me, “and everything for the 
Home is done on the premises.” 

If anyone thinks this a highly- 
coloured sketch, let him, if he can, see 
the Casa de Misericordia for himself, and 
spend three hours within its walls with 
Angel Garcia. It can be visited on any 
day by anyone presenting a card, and 
asking for the Rectora, and he can 
make himself acquainted with all its 
workings. It is called usually now, 
“Fl Hospicio de Cadiz.” 

As I took leave of the Rectora, and 
thanked her for devoting so many hours 
to instruct a stranger, she said, “I 
deserve no thanks; this place is my 
sphere of duty and of pleasure, and you 


also seem interested in works of charity. 
Farewell.” 

Once more ; ere I passed through the 
spacious doorway, the inscription above 
quoted caught my eye, and I felt that 
had my lot been a less blissful one— 
had it been my lot to be one of the 
Spanish homeless poor—I, too, should 
thankfully echo the psalmist’s words, 
and say, “ Hic requies mea: hic habi- 
tabo.” 


X. 
MINOR CHARITIES OF CADIZ. 


One of the most cheerful sights in 
this great city is that the street corners 
and the church steps are in great measure 
free from the shoals of beggars who stand 
or sit at every street corner, and under 
every scrap of shade, in the towns of the 
interior. itis a very sad sight to see 
there the fearful amount of utter help- 
less, shiftless misery, which one has not 
the power to relieve ; and to hear every 
five minutes the pitiful appeal made by 
the widowed, the maimed, the lame, and 
the blind: “ Por l’ amor de Dios—muy 
poquito "—(“ For the love of God, I be- 
seech you, give me a very little”). 

In the interior, so great is the press 
of poverty, that the rich and benevolent 
in many of the towns give out that, on 
a certain day in every week, between 
the hours of nine and ten, bread and 
copper money and scraps will be given 
away; and on the set morning the 
gateway is lined with suppliants, quietly 
waiting for the expected portion. Here, 
however, the Casas de Misericordia, 
and the associations of the charitable 
—coupled with the benevolence of the 
Church, which has more in her power 
here than in the interior—do much to 
diminish this wholesale begging. 

Let me give you a short sketch of 
some of the smaller works of mercy 
here :— 

Overlooking the bright expanse of sea 
near the Fishmarket stands a cleanly, 
whitewashed but unpretending, house, 
bearing over the door the inscription 


“ Casa de Hermanos de la Caridad,” 
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(“‘ House of the Brothers of Charity ”). 
Entering in, I found the hall or court- 
yard—for the houses here are all built in 
a square round the hall, which is open to 
the blue sky, and usually full of tropical 
shrubs in huge wooden vessels—most 
tastefully laid out, with flowers, palm- 
trees, and aromatic flowering shrubs, 
growing in profusion, quite unlike the 
bare walls which one unhappily asso- 
ciates with Houses of Mercy. One of 
the Sisters of Mercy, attired in the dress 
of her Order (S. Vicente de P.), kindly 
offered to take me over her hospital— 
for such the Casa was. It is a large 
house, taken by an association of bene- 
volent private individuals—the Her- 
manos de la Caridad—and devoted 
entirely to the care of the sick, who 
cannot, from poverty, or the number of 
their family, or scarcity of work, receive 
the medical skill and the diet and 
nursing they require, at their own 
homes. 

The Hospital makes up 100 beds, of 
which fifty-eight were occupied at the 
time of my visit. It is entirely for 
sufferers of the male sex, there being a 
sister institution devoted to suffering 
women. The plan on which it is carried 
out is a striking one, and one, I think, 
unknown in England. It is as follows : 
Forty benevolent persons, men of some 
affluence, seeing how many of their 
poorer brothers were unable when sick 
to command at their comfortless homes, 
or on board their ships lying in harbour, 
the comforts, quiet, and medical skill 
which they needed, bought this large 
house, and fitted it up as a hospital for 
the accommodation of such cases. It 
was intended to take in, not especially 
the very poor, for whom (such as they 
are) there are hospitals, but to provide 
also for two distinct classes: first, all 
who could not afford to pay for a good 
doctor’s visits, and skilful nursing and 
luxuries, and yet could afford to contri- 
bute a little to their expenses when sick, 
that little being fixed at 2s. ld. (two 
shillings and a penny) per diem: in 
Spanish money, two pesetas and a half. 
Secondly, the institution was to pro- 
vide a refuge in sickness for all the 


“decentes” (or respectable poor), 
whose friends or relations would be- 
come responsible for the payment of 
that sum. In many cases these very 
Brothers of Charity themselves pay the 
sum to admit one of their protégés ; in 
other cases, the clergy pay, or masters 
for their servants. 

The sum of twenty-five pence per 
diem may seem, to some readers, large 
for a House of Mercy, yet, be it re- 
membered, there is here no “ parish 
doctor,” and no union-house, though 
there is a Poor Law in existence, and the 
visits of the commonest doctor in Spain 
are each reckoned at two pesetas, «.¢. 
twenty out of the twenty-five pence 
charged in the hospital. 

The arrangements of this miniature 
hospital are simply exquisite. Some 
twenty beds or so are in one room, 
but privacy is secured by white dimity 
curtains, on iron bars about five feet 
high, being drawn around the patient’s 
bed at his will, making a light and little 
airy room, open to the ceiling. The 
nearest approach I have seen to this 
was in school days at St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Radley, where each boy had a 
separate “cubicle” of the same kind. 

The whole appearance of the place 


-betokened peace, comfort, and kindli- 


ness—nay, more, cheerfulness. The 
men were some of them sitting up in 
bed drinking their soup or eating their 
curry, with a good copa of red wine by 
their side. Others were sauntering 
about, reading, or chatting. 
Next, we visited the surgeon’s room, 
and most beautifully and perfectly was 
it fitted up. I noticed several glass cases 
full of instruments, medicine, &c., and 
a couch for operating, of the shape, or 
nearly so, that I have observed at some of 
the London hospitals. The kitchen was 
beautifully clean, with a capital range ; 
it was full of bustle—for, at least ten or 
twelve different sorts of dinners, to suit 
the various tastes of the poor sick 
fellows, were being carried away. 
“Take which you like,” said the 
smiling Sister of Mercy, who was my 
companion ; and I can answer for the 
excellence of the fare. Among the fa- 
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vourites were curried rice and mutton, 
cutlets, boiled beef and fried potatoes, 
and tomato soup, and rice soup—the fa- 
vourite “ sopa d’ arroz” of this country. 

Thence, to see the convalescents din- 
ing. Ina long, cheerful room, there they 
were, looking over the bright blue sea, 
and eating heartily, and trying to talk. 
For they could only try. They were 
men from every clime and of many 
tongues, for this institution takes in all 
alike ; an English sailor, who had fallen 
from the mast, and whose captain paid 
for him ; one or two Finlanders, in the 
same case ; an American, from “ Phila- 
delphy,” as he said ; one or two Moors, 
and several Spaniards, made up this 
strange but cheerful dinner-party. The 
American told me “they were very 
comfortable quarters,” with a genuine 
new-country twang. 

The tiny chapel is a real gem in its way 
—very, very small, but very costly, the 
whole ceiling and walls being of carved 
brass. A Roman Catholic clergyman per- 
forms divine service every morning. 

The whole work is done by seven 
superintending Sisters of Mercy of the 
Order above mentioned, whose smiling 
faces are a medicine in themselves. 
They wear a simple black dress, plain 


black cross, and white starched cape or. 


collar ; and if they have any pride, it 
seems to me it is to do good. They 
have, I believe, four or five men ser- 
vants for the work of the Casa. 

Are not institutions on this system 
needed in England, where, for a small 
sum, even gentlemen and ladies with 
slender means, living perhaps in lodg- 
ings or the like, might find a home, 
and not forfeit their self-respect by 
being dependent wholly on charity ? 

This hospital is in the Plaza de S. 
Juan de Dios, close to the fruit and fish 
markets. The stranger who seeks to see 
it will be courteously shown over it, 
and allowed to leave an offering for the 
benefit of its inmates. 

The next institution of charity (Casa 
de Caridad) to which I bent my steps 
was of a sadder character, as the in- 
scription over its heavy portals showed. 
It was the “ Casa de Dementes,” or, as 
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these smaller asylums are called by the 
common people in this country, the 
“Casa de Locos,” the word “loco” 
being equivalent to the English phrase 
“cracked.” I presented my order of 
admittance, which is a necessary docu- 
ment, and may be obtained by any 
English gentleman who desires to see 
it for higher motives than those of idle 
curiosity, of the courteous director of 
El Hospicio de Cadiz, the two being 
sister institutions, and situated not far 
from each other. The spectacle in the 
little hall was a sad one. In the door 
opening into the ample courtyard, where 
the lunatics take their exercise, is a tiny 
grating, with a sliding panel, on which 
a porter keeps guard. Through this the 
friends of the unhappy inmates are 
always allowed to see them and speak 
with them, admittance to a closer inter- 
view being only admissible by an order 
from the doctor, certifying that it will 
produce no ill effects. As a rule, I was 
told by those who have the supervision 
of the Casa, the visits of their friends or 
relations have a tendency to excite and 
unsettle the patients. 

In the little vestibule a sorrowing 
group was sitting, each awaiting their 
turn to look in and speak a word to 
some loved one through the narrow 
grating. One was a poor and careworn 
mother, who, so my guide told me, 
came every day, rain or shine, sick or 
well, to bring the little luxuries she 
could spare from her scanty table, to 
the son who had once worked for her, 
and could work no more. The next 
was a father, who made a weekly visit 
also to his son. One or two others, a 
youth, and two young Spanish girls, 
were there ; they, too, came constantly at 
stated times, to bring “ alimentos ” (pro- 
vision) to their “loco.” The head porter, 
who is a kind of master of the Casa, soon 
appeared, and with him a buxom and 
smiling elderly “ Hermana de Caridad” 
(Sister of Mercy), dressed in black, with 
white hood and cape, and rosary. The 
“maestro” was a fine, handsome young 
Spaniard, of some five-and-thirty sum- 
mers, with a bright, gentle smile, a 
keen eye that looked one through and 

















through. He seemed firm, and confident 
enough, and all the inmates seemed 
very fond of him. 

The asylum was formerly a convent ; 
it has ample premises, and garden, and 
a sea-view on one side. It is, however, 
only a small asylum, making up about 
one hundred and sixty or seventy beds. 
At the time of my visit the inmates 
numbered ninety-seven men and fifty- 
three women. Of these inmates some 
are idiots, some raving mad, some mono- 
maniacs. The asylum is for rich and 
poor alike, although their privileges and 
indulgences vary according to their rates 
of payment. Thus, sixteen of the men 
and seven of the women were of gentle 
birth, and paid for liberally by their 
friends. These have each a separate 
bedroom, with arm-chair, table, books, 
and any little luxury of the kind, such 
as wine, better food, and the like. In 
some cases, where the relatives of these 
“ particulares,” as they are called, live 
on the spot, they send the dinners, &c., 
from their own table; in other cases, 
they pay some one to supply them with 
what is needful, and suited to their 
former position. 

The majority of the inmates are poor, 
and are paid for by the Government of 
the Provincia at a fixed rate per head. 
Their friends also can supply or pay 
for little extra luxuries, as tobacco, wine, 
and the like. This system of allowing 
the relatives of anyone under confine- 
ment to bring them nourishment is 
also, I am assured, allowed in many of 
the prisons of Spain. The payment for 
rooms and attendance, without food, is 
at the rate of 10d. per diem, which 
includes medical advice. 

The law in Spain forbids, under 
severe penalties, any private person 
to keep an insane person in his or 
her house ; and it also decrees that 
the Provincia of an insane person shall 
maintain him, if his friends are unable 
to do so. Thus, one little chamber, 
with arm-chair and writing-table, was 
inhabited by a captain in the army, 
seized with madness at Manilla; another, 
by the wife of a man of good position ; 
and the like. 
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Many—a great many—of the men get 
better, and leave the asylum, the Sister 
told me, perfectly sane ; but, she added, 
to my surprise, very few of the women 
recover perfectly. I cannot account for 
this, to my own satisfaction ; but I fully 
believe it to be true, as the women 
seemed far worse than the men. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
sexes occupy each a separate wing of 
the Casa. The rooms for the “ parti- 
culares,” and for those who need a sepa- 
rate bedroom for safety’s sake, are 
about four-and-a-half yards square, with 
windows (barred) of fair size, as it 
seemed to me. It struck me that 
there was no glass in these windows ; 
but in Spain, among the houses of the 
common people, in the interior, at least, 
glass in the windows is by no means 
considered a necessary. The writer of 
this, when taking his own house in the 
interior had to add glass himself to his 
windows.—The fare of the inmates who 
come under the usual rules of the 
asylum seems to be on a sufficiently 
generous scale, viz. at eight, soup (of 
meat) and a small loaf; at 12.30, rice 
or vermicelli soup, and bread and meat, 
with a little wine on certain days, as 
feast-days, or under medical advice ; 
and coffee or soup at seven. Their exer- 
cise is taken in the ample open courtyard 
or quadrangle of the building, whither 
the men are all turned in, as soon as 
they like, after breakfast. They are 
allowed, for amusements, newspapers, 
vards, and cigarillos. Nearly all the 
women take to smoking, and enjoy it, 
after a few months in the asylum. “It 
tranquillizes them,” said one of my 
conductors. 

Two doctors, one for each sex, live 
within the walls of the Casa ; a clergy- 
man also is in constant residence. The 
rest of the staff consists of nine Sisters 
of Mercy, five men, and the same 
number of women, servants. 

The corridor, or dining-room in both 
wings of the Casa was bright and clean, 
the inmates (save the “ particulares ” 
and the “furiosos,” who dine in their 
own rooms) dining all together, the 
only thing noticeable being that fingers 
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and spoons alone are allowable in eating. 
The dormitories, with iron bedsteads 
and comfortable bedclothes, were airy 
and bright, and, be it remarked, forty- 
Jive of these men sleep without any 
partition in one dormitory together ; 
others in rooms holding fifteen or ten 
beds ; and the same seemed the case 
with the women, though not in such 
numbers. This struck me much at the 
time of visiting. Of course one or two 
attendants are in the rooms. It certainly 
pointed to the fact that the majority 
were in no sense violent lunatics. 

The infirmaries were clean, warm, 
and, to all appearance, comfortable. 

Thence to the large room, where the 
female lunatics assemble. Here, I con- 
fess, I was greatly shocked: the 
wretchedly low—I was going to write 
villanous—type of face, old and young, 
herding together, doing nothing; the 
inarticulate sounds, chattering and 
screaming like parrots or monkeys ; the 
eagerness with which they ran at me, 
and clutched hold of my hands and 
coat—all were very awful—beyond de- 
scription, awful. There were thirty-five 
girls and women in this room. The 
gentle voice and presence of La Her- 
mana Sorpilad soothed them a little ; 
they all clustered round her like bees. 
One was weeping hysterically in a 
separate room, but the sound filled the 
sala. They followed us to the door, 
one clinging tight to my arm, until the 
“ maestro” gently disengaged her grasp. 
I could hardly bring myself to see the 
last sad spectacle, the rooms of the 
“ furiosos,” or violent. Only two were 
tenanted: the unhappy inmate of one 
was shouting like a wild beast, shaking 
his hands in the air in his frenzy, and 
stamping up and down the narrow room. 
Seeing us, he rushed at the grating, and 
the fearful sight of his face I pray God 
I may never again behold. He had 
killed a man some two years ago. He was 
a ‘religious monomaniac,” the gentle- 
faced Sister said. ‘Ah, seiior,” she 
added, “this is muy triste, muy triste ! ” 
(“ very, very bitter”). I could but thank 
God that I had not to look on sucha 
sight every day. Yet one more thought 


arose. How noble, how devoted, how 
Christian-like is the life of these Sisters, 
some of them of tender age and gentle 
birth, who spend their whole lives 
among these, the unhappiest, the most 
afflicted, the most hopeless of all the 
human race, and that without reward ! 

The faults of this Casa struck me as 
twofold—(1) the insufficient amuse- 
ment, and not nearly sufficient work— 
such as gardening—for the afflicted in- 
mates ; (2) the absence of padded rooms 
for the “‘ furiosos.” 

The merits seemed to me to be also 
twofold—(1) the inestimably human- 
izing effect which the ministrations and 
mere presence of these Sisters must 
have, especially on the men; (2) the 
advantage of the relations being allowed 
to bring little luxuries for these their 
afflicted brethren and sisters. 

A few words, before I close, on the 
Hospital for Women—the sister insti- 
tution to that for men. The “ Hos- 
pital de Mujeres” is situated in the 
street bearing its name, and is a 
large and handsome building. Its wide 
courtyard is filled, as at the “ Hospital 
de los Hombres,” with exotic shrubs 
and flowers: the graceful white bell- 
shaped flowers of the trompeta, the 
platanos of Havannah, the camellia 
francessa, with adelfas and aureolas, 
made a bright and rich show. The 
priest was at the gateway, and, with 
true Spanish courtesy, bade us welcome. 

This Casa de Misericordia is under 
the care of the Carmelitas de la Caridad 
(Carmelite Sisters), of whom there are 
ten in residence, who do nearly all the 
work of the institution with their own 
hands. One of them, ir her brown 
stuff dress, blue serge apron, white 
hood, and black cross, showed us over 
the building. 

Very noticeable in these lofty white- 
washed dormitories and salas was the 
effect of the introduction of colour. At 
regular intervals, paintings on encaustic 
tiles were let into the walls, all repre- 
senting religious subjects. In one sala 
were the fourteen “Stations of the 
Cross,” in blue and buff. The bed-heads 
were painted dark green, with little 
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yellow crosses at the head. The cover- 
lets were buff, with the escudo of the 
Virgin stamped upon them in white. 
Small oil-paintings also were hung round 
the walls, and many other trifling and 
inexpensive ornaments. The effect was 
exceedingly pretty. This Casa contains 
seventy beds, thirty-five of which are 
in one lofty room. At the time of my 
visit the inmates numbered about fifty. 

The classes who come here are three- 
fold: first, the very poor, who are re- 
ceived for nothing ; the funds, however, 
are so deficient that very few can be 
received. It was a sad thing to know 
that, some few years back, Government 
and Church could give, and did give 
liberally, and these institutions were 
filled, and now no funds are forth- 
coming! The second class are aged 
women, who have a little money, and 
prefer to spend their old age in the Casa, 
and die there. The third class are the 
sick members of moderately well off 
families, who cannot afford to maintain 
them at home, and can provide for them 
far better and more cheaply here. Both 
these last classes pay a fixed sum weekly. 

There is a ward for infectious diseases, 
and one for accidents. 

Two doctors and one clergyman live 
in the Casa. In each ward is a small 
altar for praying. One of the rooms, 
used for various purposes, is a very fine 
one, in size 22 yards by 34, and very 
lofty, with a row of marble pillars, and 
enormous windows. Armchairs and 
tables were spread about it. 

Next I visited the kitchen. It was 
“comida time,” and a gratifying sight 
it was to see the well-dressed Sefioras of 
the town—evidently persons of respect- 
able position—themselves taking the 
dinners to their mother or sister, or 
whatever relation they might have in 
the Casa. They fairly vied in activity 
with the ten bustling little “ madres.” 
Relations are admitted to sit with their 
sick at any time. 
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Two arrangements I remarked that 
were wholly new to me. 

First, the advantage of the intro- 
duction of colour into the wards, as 
above-mentioned. Secondly, the admi- 
rable arrangement for the bed-ridden, by 
which privacy is secured to each. 

The whole atmosphere of this hos- 
pital was deeply religious. On all the 
crockery was stamped—not the name or 
coat of arms of the Casa, but—the escudo 
de la Virgen. In every ward was a 
small altar ; every wall and bed, every 
nook and corner, had some religious 
motto, or picture, or image. As I 
turned to go away, I saw that some 
nervous fingers had barely secured to 
the door, with a pin, a tiny piece of 
paper with the bleeding heart of Christ 
painted roughly on it, and underneath, 
in MS., the words— 


* Detente : el corazon de Jesus esté conmigo.” 


(“Stay : the heart of Christ is with 
me.”) I stayed for a moment to con- 
sider the meaning, and the two “ma- 
dres” remarked audibly, “‘ The English 
captain will see every little thing ; but 
it is well that he should.” 

And then I said farewell to this 
model Hospital. As I passed through 
the outer door, in the tiny vestibule, 
quite open to the street, a young Spanish 
lady was kneeling, evidently in fervent 
prayer. Not until then had I noticed 
that a little altar there was lighted up 
with much taste, barely removed from 
the street. A heap of aromatic boughs 
was lying in the street as I stepped out. 
I said to the guide, “ What are these ?” 
“Those,” said he, in broken English, 
“are the scented shrubs we use on the 
good night. Don’t you know t—the 
night God came down with the good 
news for us all.” 

Truly, I thought, religion here is not 
thrust into a corner, but speaks for 
itself at every turn. 


(7'o be continued.) 





MY TIME, AND WHAT I'VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C, BURNAND. 


‘CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE MORNING AFTER—AT THE HOTEL— 
CONFUSING RECOLLECTIONS — GENE- 
RALLY SHOWING WHAT I WAS DOING 
WITH MY TIME—A BOX OF DOLLS 
— COLVIN AFFECTIONS — ATTEMPT — 
FAILURE—ANOTHER DUTY CALL—MRS. 
CAVANDER—FRESH REVELATIONS—THE 
NEW COUSINS —A LECTURE POSTPONED— 
I NEARLY MISS A TRAIN—REFLECTIONS 
ON COLVIN PECULIARITIES—RETURN TO 
HILLBOROUGH—A YACHTING LUNCHEON 
—MR. AND MRS. BOB'S FAREWELL— 
TACTICS—A LETTER FROM HOME—1I AM 
A MILLIONAIRE—AND MEET WITH A 
SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED REVERSE. 


Tue next morning I was considerably 
puzzled to find myself neither at Hill- 
borough, nor in Neptune’s pond, nor at 
Frampton Court, having been in all 
these places at once during the night in 
my confused dreams. 

The apparition of the Boots soon 
cleared up my doubts. I was at Broad’s, 
and it was much later than I could have 
wished, seeing that my previous good 
intention had been to leave for Hill- 
borough by an early train. 

There was not another (Collington 
was our station) for four hours ; that is, 
I mean one that went at anything like 
a decent speed ; and so, having got so 
far into my day, I determined to make 
the best use of it I could in town. 

My head was not as clear and fresh 
as that of a youth nearly eighteen should 
have been. I had Vauxhall on the 
brain, and as I gradually extricated my- 
self from the labyrinth of dreams I began 
to wonder about what I had said to Julie, 
and not only to wonder at what I had 
said or what I had done, but to be 


astonished at myself for this strange 
conduct. 

When the Boots reappeared I inquired 
after Lord Pilchard. 

* His lordship won’t be hup for a 
hour-or-more yet, p’raps not then: his 
servant ’as orders to ’ave everything 
ready for the two ten train.” 

* And Mr. Parry ?” 

“Come in very late, night porter 
said, sir; ’ad his bath, sir, and break- 
fast and was off, sir, a hour-or-more 
agone. Shall I order breakfast for you, 
sir?” 

It was a new sensation—this hotel 
life. Iwas my own master ; and this 
I should not have been at Langoran 
House under the present régime. Once 
as the Dauphin Colvin, I had been a 
little monarch of all I surveyed in my 
father’s house. But the true Prince 
had been exiled by the queen step- 
mother, and was to seek a new home, 
new friends, fresh acquaintances. 

I fell in with this novelty very 
easily ; it fitted me as though made on 
purpose for me, or I for it. 

So I ordered a sumptuous breakfast, 
and rose to lounge over my toilette with 
as blasé an air as though I had been 
jaded by the gaieties of several May 
seasons, and was tired of London life. 

From time to time during the morn- 
ing, the image of Julie presented itself 
to my mind. Then followed other 
images of Alice Comberwood and Lady 
Sladen, Miss Blumstead and her sister, 
and then of Clara Winslow, and one 
after the other I replaced these dolls in 
my play box in order that I might once 
more take up the one that I seemed to 
myself to prize the most—the one that 
appeared not inanimate as did the 
others, but gifted with a voice that 
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could tenderly reply “Cecil” when I 
murmured to myself “ Julie.” 

I have described myself as having 
supper with Mr. Verney at his new 
lodgings near Russell Square; this de- 
scription is given with such accuracy as 
was compatible with the exciting events 
of the previous night. 

In the daytime, after breakfast, I 
tried to find Mr. Verney’s house, but 
failed. One street was just like an- 
other, the houses were all of the same 
family—especially about the windows, 
which may be termed the eyes, and the 
doors, which one may set down as the 
mouths. The complexions, too, were 
within a shade the same. The cos- 
tumes differed ; here and there flowers 
made one of them a trifle gayer than 
its brothers and sisters, and curtains, 
hangings, and blinds made all the 
difference between coquettishness and 
sobriety. 

Feeling that I was wasting my time 
—a feeling not common to me, as may 
have been perceived, at this period of 
my life—I determined upon returning 
to my first resolution of improving the 
oceasion by a duty call, that is, by pay- 
ing a flying visit to my Aunt Clym. 

Aunette, my eldest cousin, whom I 
had not met for a long time, greeted 
me. She was just twenty, had grown 
almost out of knowledge, and was as 
pretty, though dollish, a blonde as you'd 
wish to see. She put her finger to her 
lips mysteriously, and beckoned me into 
the dining-room. 

“ What’s the matter, Annette?” 

She closed the door. 

“ Mamma’s got some one here whom 
she wants to get rid of, and if she saw 
you she’d step in and chatter all the 
morning.” 

‘Who? My aunt?” 

“No, no,” returned Annette, laugh- 
ing ; “ Mrs. Cavander.” 

“With a history of grievances?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes. Mamma says that she’s afraid 
she’s not quite right in her mind, and 
that she’s been driven distracted by ill- 
treatment.” 


* His?” I asked. 
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Annette nodded. 

“ Hush !” she added, listening at the 
door; “I think she’s coming down- 
stairs now. Mamma is never at home 
to her now, but unfortunately she came 
early, caught papa on the doorstep, and 
so frightened him, that he rang the bell 
and the servant let her in.” 

“Uncle Van’s in the city?” 

“Yes, as he always is. Arty’s in 
business now. Uncle John ”—she meant 
my father—“ offered to take him into 
his office, but mamma flatly declined to 
receive any favour from Mr. Cavander, 
or, indeed, to have anything to do with 
a place of which he might have the 
direction.” 

“* And he has?” 

“Yes, so papa and mamma say; Mr. 
Cavander is everything, and that Uncle 
John is scarcely ever seen there at all.” 

At this moment there was a consider- 
able amount of sobbing, and rustling, 
and tearful associations in the passage, 
and presently the door banged, and I 
caught sight of Mrs. Cavander passing 
before the house. 

“Ts that Mrs. Cavander?” I ex- 
claimed. “I don’t think I should 
have known her again.” 

“‘ No, indeed,” replied my Aunt Clym, 
curtly, and drawing in her breath. She 
paused for a minute, as though con- 
sidering whether it would be well to 
say much on the subject before me. 
She glanced at Annette suspiciously, 
and Annette met her frankly. 

“T have told Cecil all about Mrs. 
Cavander.” 

“Not more than I should have 
known very soon, in all probability, 
or that I might have guessed for my- 
self,” I said, wishing to exculpate my 
pretty cousin. 

It pleased me to find I had so pretty 
a cousin. 

“ Where’s Nellie?” asked my aunt. 

“Upstairs. Shall I tell her Cecil’s 
here ?” 

“ Yes,” 

When we were alone Aunt Clym 
asked me if I had been home. 

I recounted my visit and told my 
grievance. 
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She was indignant on my behalf. 
She, too, had called at Langoran 
House. 

“T hadn’t,” she said, “ been there for 
some time, but I heard, from your uncle, 
of John’s illness, and so I went. I 
saw her, not him, and I can tell you I 
cut the interview very short. A large 
sum of money and the house have been 
settled on her. I know that much. 
Her brother, Mr. Cavander, arranged it 
all, and he is the master in the city, and 
she is the master at Langoran House. 
There’s evil to come of this, and John 
is kept like a prisoner ; upon my word 
it’s like the man in the iron mask.” 

This was to her, evidently, so horrible 
a simile, that she stood aghast at the 
awful image she had conjured up. 

T told her how irritable my father 
had been with me, and how for the first 
time he had talked about my expensive 
habits. 

“‘T don’t blame him for that,” said 
Aunt Clym; “only he ought to have 
begun it some time ago when you went 
to Holyshade. But you’ve been neg- 
lected.” 

Here she shook her head and shut 
her eyes, as though mourning over 
my unenlightened state. ‘“ However, 
it’s as well you should be careful now. 
There’s nothing that Cavander wont do. 
Why, as to that poor woman, I mean 
his wife, who was here just now—” 
My aunt having gone so far, ran on— 
“He has neglected her, though it was 
she who brought him out of the mire at 
first ; he has positively ill-treated her ; 
his sister shut the door in her face ; her 
own friends are powerless to help her, 
because, I must confess it, she is still so 
absurdly fond—it is idiotically, not ab- 
surdly, I ought to say—so idiotically 
fond of that bad man, that she will hear 
of no interference, and would rather be 
his slave, and I do believe clean his 
boots than remain unnoticed by him. 
And—” here she looked round to see if 
her daughters were returning—“I am 
very—very much afraid that by her 
foolish conduct she will soon give him 
the opportunity he has been eagerly 
seeking for some time past.” 
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I knew so little of life that I failed 
to understand her. 

“ Annette,” I said, “told me that 
you thought Mrs. Cavander rather out 
of her mind.” 

My aunt shook her head sorrow- 
fully. 

“Tt will come to that. She has taken 
the first step on the road. From what 
I hear, Mr. Cavander is pitied by his 
friends. Don’t speak of it any more 
before your cousins. It will be time 
enough for them when they have 
reached my age to know of the exist- 
ence of such sin and misery, even within 
our own family.” 

Still I did not fully comprehend her 
meaning. I was honoured by her con- 
fidence, and she, too, had not treated 
me asa boy. At this time, in ap- 
pearance and manner I was several 
years my own senior. This was an 
involuntary deception. As long as I 
was silent I might be mistaken for the 
lion; but from my bray it might be 
inferred that I was a younger donkey 
than I really was. 

On this occasion I had the tact of 
silence, and was credited with the pos- 
session of considerable discretion. 

Annette now returned with little 
Nellie. I had two pretty cousins, and 
it was very easy to please them with 
a full, true, and particular account of 
the wedding at which I had so lately 
been assisting. 

My aunt, too, was interested, and 
asked many questions about Alice 
Comberwood, whom she had met 
sometimes in town. My aunt men- 
tioned how she had been introduced to 
Alice at my father’s, and again we 
drifted into the Cavander channel, for 
Miss Alice had been at different times 
Mrs. Cavander’s guest. 

My aunt expressed her opinion 
strongly as to Alice. 

“Had she been one of my girls,” 
she said, “I would not put up with 
all this High Church nonsense. She 
never was to be satisfied unless she 
was drawing someone into an argu- 
ment about Church matters. I set her 
down once, for she really seemed to de- 
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spise her elders, and to consider us as 
little better than heathens.” 

My cousins smiled, covertly. I took 
up my hat, for we were approaching 
dangerous ground, and I had known 
my aunt, on the slightest provocation, 
produce a book of Evangelical sermons, 
select a passage which proved something 
or other incontestably, to her own mind, 
without carrying conviction to that of 
any other person, and then following 
up this attack with a charge of heavy 
divines, backed by a perfect cannonade 
of texts. 

My watch, stationed like a sentinel 
at the outposts, saved me! I was not 
to be surprised on this occasion. 

The train was to leave at such and 
such a time (which as to exactitude I 
more or less invented sur le champ) and 
my studies required my attendance at 
Hillborough. 

This led to a discussion of my pro- 
spects. 

The mention of Cowbridge Uni- 
versity pleased my aunt prodigiously. 
There, she had been told, I should 
indeed hear sound doctrine, and perhaps 
that portion of my early education, 
which had been taken so injudiciously 
out of her hands—here she alluded with 
sorrow to the companionship of Nurse 
Davis and the Verneys—and since then 
so little attended to, would now be 
cultivated, and the small amount of 
good seed which she had been able to 
sow would, she hoped, bring forth 
abundantly. 

Once more she had mounted her 
hobby, and once more I was saved by 
little cousin Nellie, who pointed to the 
clock on the mantel-piece. 

I took my leave of them with many 
friendly and cousinly wishes for our next 
meeting, for, with a genuine Colvin im- 
pulse, I had conceived such a sudden 
and violent liking for both fair cousins 
that it required time so to improve the 
acquaintance as to enable me to deter- 
mine to which of the two I should 
devote myself. Had it not been for 
Aunt Clym I might have missed my 
train to Hillborough that day. 

A Colvin nature is capricious. It 


had been hitherto exemplified in such 
members of the family, including my- 
self, as have figured in these records. 

But in, these later days I have a 
theory founded on experience. It is as 
to caprice in affairs of the heart. I 
affirm that no man, or woman, loves 
twice in a lifetime. I do not use the 
word “ Love” lightly, but in the fullest 
sense that can be given to human, as 
distinguished from Divine love. 

And the theory is that, as a man or a 
woman loves truly and really but once 
in a lifetime, so his or her likings and 
caprices are stronger, or weaker, in pro- 
portion to the resemblance which their 
varying objects bear to that First Object 
of love. A manner in one, a feature in 
another, a tone in another, and so on, 
may recall the first love, and so far 
satisfy for the moment. 

This may seem, perhaps is, an apology 
for caprice in the art of love, but I do 
not think so. The subject must, how- 
ever, be remitted to a separate treatise. 
At present how the theory practically 
bears on this history will be seen, should 
the reader honour me by remembering 
it during the subsequent portion of this 
record, 

Varium et mutabile Colvin. 

I had carefully abstained from men- 
tioning anything about my amusements 
in London the night before, though I 
daresay had I remained much longer 
with Annette and Nellie I should have 
gratified them with a vivid picture of 
Vauxhall and of my own prowess, in 
order to impress upon them that I was 
no longer “little Cecil,” but a young 
man about town of an age to take care 
of himself, and to offer his protection 
to others. 

However, Aunt Clym had prevented 
this, and when I left her house I rather 
suspect I had added two new dolls to 
my box of playthings, and their names 
were Annette and Nellie. 

I don’t think they lasted me much 
farther than Bath. Between Somerset- 
shire and Devon the entourage reminded 
me that I had left—I was going to say 
my heart, but of course it couldn’t have 
been that—but a representative of my 
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heart somewhere in the neighbourhood 
with Clara Winslow. 

For it seems to me that my heart 
about this time was a county divided 
into several ridings and boroughs, ard 
able to return many members, and that 
the elections were perpetually going on, 
and the whole county consequently in a 
hubbub. 

I personally possessed great influence, 
and could give the casting vote every- 
where in this heart-county. Yet so 
many and varied were the interests in- 
volved, and so conflicting the claims, 
that I hesitated to proceed to a definite 
choice in any one instance. 

It might have been then evident to a 
looker-on, like, for instance, Mrs. Bob 
or Uncle Herbert, that one of these 
days, and at no great distance, I should 
be forced to proclaim myself an auto- 
crat, sweep away the petty divisions, 
consolidate the interests, and rule over 
a united kingdom. 

Ashton was waiting for me at Colling- 
ton, having just come in from Exeter. 
The “Bobs” were to give their last 
party on board their yacht next day, 
and all the Hillborough House party, in- 
cluding my tutor, were invited. 

My dog-cart and Ashton’s pony-trap 
were in requisition, and early next morn- 
ing we set out to catch the train for 
Dawlish. We had a long day before us, 
and the weather was lovely. 

Uncle Herbert was on board, and 
everyone was in high spirits. There 
was breeze enough for sailing, and there 
were noqualms tointerfere with appetite. 
At luncheon the conversation happened 
to turn on the recent marriage of Miss 
Comberwood, which one of the ladies 
had read in the morning paper. I gave 
my account of it, and Mrs. Bob said she 
had heard it was quite a love at first 
sight affair. 

“T don’t believe in love at first 
sight,” said Uncle Herbert. 

Clara Winslow was separated from me 
by Ashton, and I was seated next to 
Mrs. Bob. I looked up at Clara. She 
smiled slightly, and the next minute 
evinced the greatest interest in the con- 
versation. 
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“You're a heathen and don’t believe 
in anything except dinner,” growled 
Mr. Bob. 

He generally growled, and very seldom 
troubled himself to look at the person 
he was addressing. He preferred catch- 
ing somebody else’s eye to watch the 
effect of his speech on a third party. 

* Ah!” said Mrs. Bob, “you wait 
till you’re married before you venture 
an opinion.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Pritchard will find that 
rather too long,” quietly observed Miss 
Fowler. 

“TI don’t see why I’m to wait 
until I’m married in order to give my 
opinion on love at first sight,” urged 
Uncle Herbert. 

“There are a great many things you 
don’t see yet,” growled Mr. Bob, wink- 
ing at Ashton. 

“T don’t 
Herbert. 

“And yet it’s under your nose,” was 
Mr. Bob's triumphant repartee. 

“ Well, anyhow,” said my uncle pre- 
sently, “it was a deuced good match 
for her. And if it was only a mariage 
de convenance—I don’t say it was 
mind F 

“Well? if it were?” 

30b. 

“Tf it were?” returned Herbert. 
“Well, if it were, I wish there were more 
of them. Young people are too young 
to choose for themselves: their elders 
know what’s best for them, and if there’s 
a reasonable attachment, without violent 
passion, that’s quite enough. Indeed, 
on reflection,” added Uncle Herbert, 
watching the ignition of his fuzee, “I’m 
not at all certain if love oughtn’t to come 
after marriage and not before.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pritchard!” exclaimed 
Miss Clara, as if shocked at these loose- 
sounding sentiments; “do you indeed 
really think all you say? Oh, Mrs. Bob, 
he doesn’t, does he ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied 
Mrs. Bob, always good-humoured, but a 
trifle curt in her answer when addressed 
gushingly. Italics in a girl’s conversa- 
tion annoyed her. ‘“ You've heard him 
say he doesn’t believe in love.” 


see the sherry,” said 


asked Mrs. 
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“Excuse me,” said Uncle Herbert, 
placidly, “I distinctly mentioned ‘at 
first sight.’” 

“TI loved Bob at first sight, didn’t 
I?” inquired Mrs. Bob of her spouse. 

“You told me so,” was the response. 

“ And you told me so too,” rejoined 
Mrs. Bob. 

“Of course I did,” returned her 
husband, “and I rather think I added 
‘long before I saw you.’” 

“Ugh!” 

And Mrs. Bob threatened him with 
a roll. 

“ Of course,” said Uncle Herbert, who 
seemed to have some object in dwelling 
on this theme so long ; “ of course there 
are brilliant exceptions. But look at 
what are called love matches, made in 
haste, repented of at leisure. No, thank 
you,” continued Uncle Herbert, know- 
ingly; ‘no love for me, if you please, if 
it is to lead to so much social misery as 
I see around me : 

“Not at this moment,” put in Mrs. 
Bob. 

“Exceptions, of course, as present 
company; but if I were allowed to 
lecture a college of young men on Social 
Science—and there ought to be such 
a Professor—I should say, unless you’ve 
got some clever people to arrange a 
marriage for you, remain a bachelor till 
you're thirty ; don’t believe in love, it’s 
all a snare and a delusion.” 

Miss Fowler would not listen to such 
sentiments any longer. 

“My dear Mr. Pritchard,” she said, 
and her tone compelled our attention, 
“because some instruments play it out 
of tune, is that a sufficient reason for 
finding fault with the original melody ?” 

“Bravo!” shouted Mr. Bob, and 
drank Miss Fowler's “health and 
sentiment,” as he phrased -it, on the 
spot. 

Uncle Herbert evidently felt himself 
tackled. He would not risk a pitched 
battle, for fear of losing everything. 
He saw by my nodding at Miss Fowler 
how soon I should enlist under her 
banner, and being once her soldier, he 
would be obliged to give me up as a 
recruit of his own. 
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“Miss Fowler,” he said politely, “I 
am not a musician.” 

“Therefore,” she retorted quickly, 
“you are no judge of the original 
melody.” 

“T have never heard it,” he replied. 
“You must not expect a man without 
an ear to give you a correct account of 
a tune.” 

“No, decidedly not, any more than I 
expect anyone colour-blind to deny the 
existence of colour merely for the reason 
that he himself is deficient in his per- 
ception of it. Let him acknowledge 
his own deficiency.” 

“T would willingly have done so up 
to this moment,” said Uncle Herbert 
demurely. 

“And why not now?” added Mrs. 
Bob, thinking she was coming as an 
ally to Miss Fowler’s help. 

“ Because since Miss Fowler has taken 
me in hand, I begin to feel that I am 
capable of recognizing and appreciating 
the original melody.” 

He had turned aside his adversary’s 
point, and, amid the merriment that 
followed his last polite speech, Mr. 
Bob, who, to do him justice, never lost 
an opportunity of conviviality, insisted 
upon drinking Uncle Herbert's health, 
then Miss Fowler's again, then that of 
both combatants united; and then— 
Mr. Bob had the sherry taken away from 
him, whereupon he simply said, “ Quite 
right,” and lit a pipe. 

This afternoon when I was not with 
Mrs. Bob, who seemed to be perpetually 
requiring my assistance, or else wishing 
to speak with me about the present state 
of affairs at home, I was captured by 
Mr. Blumstead, or Miss Fowler, or I 
was told off to assist one of the Misses 
Blumstead, the other generally being 
with Ashton, while Clara Winslow ap- 
peared to me to be entirely engrossed 
by my Uncle Herbert. 

I was unable to say more than half- 
a-dozen sentences to her, apparently 
unimportant. She gave me her father’s 
address. Might I write? I could do 
as I liked—but Here again I 
was hastily summoned, but before 1 
quitted her she had answered “ Yes.” 

s 
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Mrs. Bob begged me to send to her 
whenever I felt inclined for a sea-trip, 
or to enjoy myself in the country on 
shore. Uncle Herbert, she told me, 
would be able to give me their where- 
abouts always. She spoke most gene- 
rously, and shook my hand with a 
warm, honest grasp. 

“T don’t have many /riends,” she 
said to me emphatically, “but I'll 
count you as one. And perhaps at 
some time or other he won’t be sorry 
for it, eh Bob ?” 

Her husband, who was standing at 
her elbow looking out to sea through a 
telescope, not to examine anything in 
particular, but from mere force of a habit 
common to all yachting men, dropped 
his glass and turned to me. 

“She’s Al, lad. The missus always 
means what she says.” And he tucked 
his wife’s arm under his own, and gave 
it a squeeze. 

When I repeated to Herbert Mrs. 
Bob’s farewell, he was immensely de- 
lighted. 

“You see,” he said, “I can introduce 
you to some good people.” He forgot 
that it was Ashton who had brought 
me in among them. “I can take you 
everywhere ; and you'll find, if you only 
stick to what I tell you, you'll have as 
jolly a life before you as any youngster 
can have. When are you off for Cow- 
bridge ?” 

“In a few weeks.” 

“All right. When you're settled 
Tll come and see you there. Don’t 
bother about the governor at home. 
That'll all come straight. Good-bye, 
Cecil. and look here— mind you always 
confide in me in a difficulty; it'll save 
you heaps of trouble.” 

I promised I would. I intended to 
do so. I rather wished I had told him 
about Clara having given me her ad- 
dress ; but, as yet, I didn’t see I was in 
any difficulty requiring Uncle Herbert's 
advice. If he hadn't sailed away that 
evening, or if I had been going to 
remain on board, I should have given 
him full particulars of the Verneys, of 
my night in town (which I had only 
partially recounted), and I should have 


there and then established him as pro 
tem. my guide, philosopher, and friend. 

But I did not sail with them. Clara 
was leaving to spend a few days with 
some friends near Collington, whose 
address she gave me, but which, owing 
to one of the many interruptions above 
mentioned, I was unable to write down, 
and so it slipped my memory. Ashton, 
who was going to stay longer than my- 
self at Hillborough House, had obtained 
leave of absence, and was starting with 
the Bobs for a short cruise. 

There were a few details to be settled 
before quitting my private tutors for 
the University, to which event I was 
now looking forward with expectations 
of the greatest possible pleasure. 

Whether these were to be realized it 
will be now my part to show. 

I had to a certain extent made up for 
lost Holyshadian time by a fair amount 
of application, at Hillborough, to such 
studies as had recommended themselves 
to my taste. Mr. Blumstead was a capital 
tutor, and must have learnt a good deal 
during my time of reading with him. 
He had much to thank me for. 

He never objected to my having a 
holiday, as he used to take that oppor- 
tunity of cramming himself for my next 
day’s tasks. 

Whenever I asked him for the expla- 
nation of a word, he used to tell me to 
“look it out.” Idid; found the cor- 
rect meaning, and then he, at the same 
time having found it in a much larger 
dictionary tull of references and quo- 
tations, would explain it to me with 
an assumption of erudition that took 
me in at first, but ever afterwards 
amused me immensely. 

It would be more in accordance with 
facts to say, that instead of my sitting 
at Blumstead’s feet as a disciple, he and 
I read together—he as senior, I as 
junior pupil, our masters being Messrs. 
Lexicon, Dictionary, and the Keys to 
algebraic problems. 

He had one advantage over me, and 
he kept it. 

He possessed his own MS. copy of 
algebraic problems with their solutions. 

I had had a very pleasant life at Hill- 
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borough, and when I drove away with 
my tiger behind, I was really sorry that 
my time there for the present had come 
to an end. 

On the morning of my departure I 
received a letter from my father (an 
acknowledgment of two I had written 
to him hoping to hear better accounts 
of his health) informing me that he 
had instructed Mr. Cavander to pay the 
sum of three hundred pounds sterling 
regularly to my account per annum at 
a Cowbridge banker's, adding that this, 
he was informed, was a very handsome 
allowance, and further telling me that 
it would be no use my calling at Lan- 
goran House, as “I and your mamma 
are on the point of starting for the 
Continent for the benefit of my health.” 

Three hundred a year! I felt my- 
self a millionaire. 1 gave such a flourish 
to my whip as I drove away from Hill- 
borough House, and rattled to the sta- 
tion, at such a pace, that poor little 
Jemmy had to hold on by the back as 
though his life depended on it. 

And it did, almost. 

The last corner settled it. 

The horse, sharing my excitement, 
dashed round a right-angled corner, the 
boy spun out and went head-foremost 
into a duck-puddle on the opposite 
side, the shafts went right round, I saw 
nothing except a medley of horse and 
trap all in one, I heard a smashing and 
cracking, and the next instant I lay 
insensible on the road hard by the 
Collington turnpike. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


AFTER THE ACCIDENT—THE BANDAGES— 
THE DOCTOR—MEDITATIONS—A SUR- 
PRISE— AN OLD FRIEND OR ENEMY, 
NEWLY FACED—INFORMATION—GRATI- 
TUDE OVERCOMES DISLIKE—AT BROAD’S 
AGAIN—COMPARISON OF ADVANTAGES 
—OLD MEMORIES REVIVED—-FIRST VISIT 
TO THE UNIVERSITY —GLIMPSES—UN- 
SATISFACTORY ENTRANCE—TUDOR 
STREET—DUMLEY SMYLER—INTERVIEW 
—MR. ROWDIE—ADVICE—I SEE MORE 
OF COWBRIDGE— WON DERMENTS—I FUR- 


NISH—I AM INSTALLED—THREE TERMS 
AHEAD—TWO LETTERS—NEWS—ALICE 
—UNCLE HERBERT'S QUERY—AN EVENT 
OF SOME IMPORTANCE TO ME AND 
OTHERS, 


I aWoKE to consciousness in a bedroom 
of an old country inn, which the enter- 
prising landlord, not to be behind 
his time, had recently christened “The 
Railway Arms.” 

The accident had happened near the 
station, and a couple of labouring men, 
who, like many other labouring men up 
and down the country, were gaining 
their livelihood for the day by loafing 
about and doing nothing in particular, 
looking upon me as blown into their 
arms by the proverbial breeze which 
does not bring bad fortune to everyone, 
had carried me into the house, where 
I had been laid out in state by the 
obliging host. My wrist was very pain- 
ful, and my arm much swollen. 

The bandages, which Jemmy was fo- 
menting from time to time, were so neatly 
wound about the injured limb, that I 
could not help remarking it, and praising 
either, as I thought, Jemmy’s skill, or 
that of the attendants at the inn. 

“The doctor did that, sir,” said 
Jemmy. 

. “ What doctor?” I asked. 

“ None as b’longs here, sir ; he comed 
from a walking about the country, and 
missed thic—I mean I he missed this 
train.” 

For Jemmy had learnt civilized Eng- 
lish since he had been in my service. 
When he had first entered it he used to 
say “thic” for this, “thar” for there, 
“plai” for play. When we subse- 
quently parted company, I was afraid 
lest he should return to the family hovel 
and rub off all his polish, much as a 
Fiji islander, after being caught and 
taught to dress and speak like Mr. 
Smith of Fleet Street, and credited with 
Smith’s ideas, being once more turned 
loose among his compatriots, is soon 
fetched out of his finery, and in less than 
a week is the whole Fiji again, none the 
better, but perhaps a few thoughts the 
worse for his brief glimpse of another 
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and, let us hope by comparison, a better 
world than where he had been accus- 
tomed to dwell. 

However, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that Jemmy Boots—as Ashton 
used to call him, in allusion to his tops 
—got another situation very soon, and 
enlisted in the “ Bob” family, Mrs. Bob 
taking him on my representation. 

“Is he a London doctor?” I asked. 

Jemmy did not know, but was of 
opinion that he was a precious sharp ’un, 
whoever he was, 

“Lor, sir!” said Jemmy, “he had 
me out o’ the duck-pond in no time, 
and I was put in a hot bath and 
steamed in the kitchen, and then he 
gave me some gruel with brandy in it.” 

Quite a holiday for Jemmy. 

It was uncommonly fortunate for me 
that there happened to be a doctor on 
the spot who had missed his train. 

I then wondered who might be suffer- 
ing by the doctor’s mischance and my 
good luck. Perhaps he was on the road 
to a patient. 

“No,” Jemmy explained, “he was 
walking about, doing nothing, and not 
at all like a regular doctor.” 

I understood Jemmy’s meaning, and 
certainly was rather anxious to know to 
whom I was obliged for this present 
timely attention. 

“‘He went out,” said Jemmy, on whom 
I think the cordials had slightly taken 
effect, “and saw Tommy shot, sir.” 
Here Jemmy broke down. Tommy was 
the horse, and a pet with everyone. 
This was a blow to some of my hopes. 
Considering the formidable lecture to 
which I had been so lately exposed at 
home, I dared not re-start myself en 
voiture on my first appearance at Cow- 
bridge. 

“The trap?” 

“Smashed to haddoms!” was Jemmy’s 
concise reply. 

“The harness?” I asked. 

“Had to be cut to get Tommy out, 
sir. You never see such a thing, sir. 
I was by, in my clothes, wet through— 
they’re quite spoiled now—till I was 
taken off by doctor’s orders.” 

“ What are you wearing now ?” 


“Billy Coombes’s Sunday things. 
He’s the son o’ Mr. Coombes as keeps 
this here.” 

“ And you're all right now, Jemmy ?” 

‘Yes, sir, thankye kindly, sir. I’m 
as right as ninepence now, sir.” 

While Jemmy went at the fomenta- 
tions once more, there presented them- 
selves to my mind two subjects for 
meditation : 

First, the unexpected presence of a 
doctor ; secondly, the phrase “‘ Right as 
ninepence.” 

I had often noticed in newspaper re- 
ports of accidents how a medical man is 
so often, and so providentially, on the 
spot. Also I had noticed that the re- 
porter was most careful to mention the 
doctor’s name and address, so that in 
some instances his fortune may have 
taken its rise from the accident of that 
day. 

It was not likely, indeed, that in my 
particular case the doctor’s happening 
upon me should lead him on to fame 
and fortune. Yet who could tell? Had 
I been a great nobleman, or a prince, 
then I could have understood the exact 
value to him of an accident to me. But 
an unfledged undergraduate (and hardly 
that yet), on his way to Alma Mater, 
putting out his wrist, how on earth 
could this benefit the doctor, who, per- 
haps, by missing a train, had lost a prac- 
tice? We should see. 

Then the boy’s being as “ Right as 
ninepence.” 

Now, were it not that I have other 
considerations of greater importance in 
view, I would take this opportunity of 
discussing the exact and precise meaning 
of this proverbial similitude—I mean 
about the rightness of ninepence. I 
must reserve my remarks on this sub- 
ject, though I own ’tis a great tempta- 
tion, seeing it so close to me at this 
moment, and knowing that the time 
once allowed to slip can never be re- 
called—I say it is a great temptation to 
me to lay aside, temporarily, this nar- 
rative, to give myself a few minutes’ 
rest, really necessary after the peril 
of the dogcart, and while lying on the 
bed in the Railway Arms, to dreamily 
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think out the appositeness of the simi- 
larity existing between the sum of nine- 
pence, current coin of the realm, and the 
possession of perfect health. 

At some period of history the amount 
indicated by ninepence must have stood 
for the commercial prosperity of the 
individual, But how came this about? 

Well, the Roman penny 

I might perhaps, in a drowsy state, 
have got as far as this in my communing 
with myself on this subject, when I 
was aroused by Jemmy informing me 
that the doctor was now coming up to 
see me. 

Having heard that his being there at 
all was the merest accident—the conse- 
quence of his missing a train—I was 
anxious to see my assistant-preserver, 
who, Jemmy had moreover informed me, 
had seemed to recognize me when he 
“fust comed up.” 

I had not long to wait in suspense. 
The door opened. Dressed in a dark 
tweed suit, a foreign-looking man, with 
close-cropped reddish beard and mous- 
tache, stood before me. I knew him 
again directly, in spite of his growth 
of hair, in spite of his bronzed com- 
plexion, I knew him again directly by 
his lack of eyebrows, by his trowel- 
shaped nose, and that peculiar mouth 
which the moustache could not conceal. 

I knew him, directly; but remem- 
brance of faces, coupled with inability 
to recall names, is a Colvinistic pecu- 
liarity. 

“ Mr. Cecil Colvin,” said the doctor, 
with something of a foreign accent. 

“Mr. Venn, isn’t it?” I exclaimed, 
as the name seemed to be flipped on to 
my tongue and off again. I telt it 
must be used at once or lost. A Colvin 
impulse. A scheming nature would 
have kept the discovery quiet, and 
worked the mystery out to its own ad- 
vantage. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Venn, “you are right. 
I was afraid I was so altered you would 
have forgotten me.” 

“But, I say,” I went on frankly, 
though, I admit, after a minute’s hesita- 
tion, “‘ you’re not a doctor.” 

Now this doubt was not, the reader 


who has followed this record with any- 
thing like care, will own, altogether un- 
reasonable. I had first known him as 
an usher. I had then seen him in such 
circumstances as caused me to feel con- 
siderably perplexed as to what he might 
really be; and, finally, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Cavander, he had tra- 
velled as Austin’s private tutor, and, 
from what I gathered, had subsequently 
obtained an appointment abroad, as in 
some officiel way connected with one of 
our small consulates, or as migrating 
chaplain, travelling for the spiritual 
benefit of church-going Anglicans in 
foreign parts, which would of course re- 
sult in certain pecuniary advantages to 
himself. 

** Yes, I am,” he smilingly answered, 
—that is as much as Mr. Venn ever 
could smile—with the most perfect 
equanimity; “ and it’s rather lucky for 
you that I am, or you would have had a 
great deal more trouble with your wrist 
than you have now. So. It’s better 
already ; but a sprain is often worse in 
its effects than a positive simple fracture. 
Once properly set, the latter is all right, 
but the effects of a sprain you'll feel for 
years. You may not, it’s true, but ten 
to one you will. With an impromptu 
sling you will be able to travel on as 
comfortably as possible to London.” 

“T am going farther than that,” I 
replied, quite thrown off the scent of 
my owninquiry about himself. 

“Are you? Where?” 

“ Cowbridge.” 

“ Cowbridge !” he exclaimed ; “ why 
we shall be travelling together.” 

“You're not at college,” I said, ina 
tone which, I am afraid, implied that 
my respect for a university of which 
Mr. Venn could be a member would be 
rather diminished. 

“No,” he answered; “I’m too old 
for that now. My student’s days ended 
years ago at Heidelberg.” 

“ You were at college in Germany ?” 

“ Yes, that’s where I got my medical 
degree and diploma. Ah! there you 
see practice, and the system is far su- 
perior to anything here.” 

“Ts it really!” I said indifferently, 
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though at the same time admiring the 
bandage. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “you're in my 
hands now, and I'll have you on your 
legs again in no time. What college 
are you at ?” 

“ T haven't matriculated yet.” 

“T thought not, or I must have seen 
you at Cowbridge. Why, I know every- 
body there, and can introduce you to 
some capital fellows.” 

Mr. Venn’s heartiness did not become 
him. His geniality was forced; and 
forced geniality scorches, but fails to 
warm. 

I was bound to bear with him now, 
and gratitude evicted prejudice. 

“T am going up to Tudor College,” I 
informed him. 

“ Will you live in or out of college ?” 
he asked. 


Bless him! I didn’t know. He had 


lighted upon a thorough fledgling. I 
was—lI could not help myself—in his 
hands. 

This last sentence is literally true: 
morally and physically I was for a while 
helpless. However, I was well enough 


to set off by the next train for town, 
where the Doctor advised we should 
break our journey. 

So also, by his advice, we broke it at 
Broad’s. That evening he kindly went 
out and purchased a sling for my arm ; 
he ordered my dinner, an excellent one, 
with such dainty little specialities of 
Italian, French, and German cookery as 
caused the waiters to wonder, the chef 
to be respectful, and brought out of his 
private office the impassible Mr. Broad 
himself, who listened, smiled, made 
mental notes, approved with a nod, 
and retired. 

After dinner I do not remember that 
any prejudices remained. 

With the wider view of life that Mr. 
Venn put before me, even my thorough- 
going dislike of Cavander would have 
soon melted away. 

But, strange to say, though my old 
friend, with a new face, was full of 
conversation, quite different from the 
reserved usher I remembered at Old 
Carter's; yet though, to my surprise, I 
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found myself on common ground with 
him as regarded Cavander, he became 
suddenly guarded and reticent on any 
subject connected, however remotely, 
with this latter gentleman ; and it is no 
wonder that even my unsuspicious na- 
ture, at my most unsuspecting age, should 
have suddenly been aroused, seeing that 
during the time we had been together 
I had mentally recalled the three mys- 
terious occasions when I had seen more 
than Mr. Venn had ever imagined. 

We stayed another day in London, so 
that, as the Doctor said, I might go up 
sound as a bell. 

The great advantage of being in Lon- 
don seemed to consist in the fact that I 
could obtain an unlimited supply of ice, 
which Mr. Venn used very freely. 

The great disadvantage (which I did 
not observe at the time) was, that I 
was running up a considerable bill at 
Broad’s, and that I was really retarding 
my cure with one hand while helping 
it onwards with the other. 

The second night we became more 
confidential. The Doctor amused me 
with anecdotes of Cowbridge, which I 
soon decided must be the most delight- 
ful place in the world. 

“When I left your young friend 
Austin,” said Mr. Venn, “I did, as you 
were rightly informed, avail myself of 
the fact of my having in early life taken 
orders in the Church of England, and 
as, fortunately, 1 had the necessary cer- 
tificates with me, I was able to be of 
some use to a few travellers here and 
there. But I had studied, years ago, 
another profession, and that was medi- 
cine. The idea seized me, and, being 
free to do what I liked, I resumed 
my place in the college in Germany 
where I had previously been, and 
obtained my diploma. I grew this 
moustache after one of our students’ 
duels, in which I got a severe cut on 
the upper lip. As there was no open- 
ing for me in the Church, and as I had 
some little money left me about this 
time, on condition, oddly enough, that 
of my changing my name to Falkner” 

he broke off at this point, seeing 
my surprised look. 
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“Then,” I exclaimed, “you're not 
Mr. Venn any longer.” 

“No, I’m Dr. Falkner. I keep the 
Venn as a Christian name, and sign 
myself Dr. V. Falkner. My diploma 
is for Falkner, not for Venn.” 

“Oh! then the money was left you 
while you were studying ?” 

“ Just so,” replied Dr. Venn Falkner; 
“and as Dr. Falkner I practise at Cow- 
bridge. I am getting on very well, but 
the regular college ignoramuses of 
medical men, with their old exploded 
methods, are, of course, dead against 
me.” 

This, I said, I thought very hard on 
Dr. Falkner. I slipt into calling him 
Falkner as easily as though 1 had 
known him by this name all my life. 
Indeed, it became so easy that I began 
to think of my Mr. Venn of the past 
as a being totally distinct from the 
sharp-eyed, foreign-looking medical man 
seated at table with me in a private 
room at Broad’s, tossing off champagne 
and telling story after story of his ad- 
ventures at home and abroad. 

Unable any longer to resist the im- 
pulse, I blurted out one of my ques- 
tions point blank :— 

“ Do you remember walking in Ken- 
sington Gardens with that woman you 
knew, who afterwards died at the hos- 
pital, and meeting Mr. Cavander?” 

The ci-devant Mr. Venn looked at 
me in a manner that at once recalled 
to my mind the afternoon when he had 
shut the back door of Old Carter’s on 
me, after warning me (in effect) about 
minding my own business without in- 
teresting myself in his. 

This searching look was evidently in- 
tended to prove the depth of my con- 
sciousness at that precise moment. The 
difficulty that had arisen in his mind 
probably was whether I had only re- 
peated hearsay, or had interrogated him 
from my own knowledge of the fact. 

He parried the thrust, and returned, 

“ What on earth put that into your 
head ?” 

In a champagney manner I thought 
Ishould triumphantly render all evasion 
on his part impossible by bearing wit- 


ness to my own evidence, and so I un- 
hesitatingly replied, 

“What put it into my head? Nothing. 
I saw you.” 

To my surprise, Mr. Venn seemed 
suddenly to be shaken by a. fit 
of silent, but uncontrollable laughter. 
Stopping himself by an effort, he re- 
quested me to repeat what I had just 
told him, and, if possible, to give my 
narrative in detail. We had some more 
wine, and I recounted the incident, as 
already given in this record. 

Its recital seemed to amuse him vastly, 
and when I had finished he took the 
trouble to point out to me how remark- 
able were the coincidences which asso- 
ciated him in my mind with the unfor- 
tunate woman at whose decease we had 
both been present. 

“Had you seen this woman any- 
where, and with a person dressed as I 
used to be in those days—that is, in 
nothing which could in any way dis- 
tinguish me from a hundred and ninety- 
nine other seedy ushers in and about 
London, you would very naturally have 
said to yourself, boylike, ‘Why that’s 
Mr. Venn!’ I don’t say you would do 
so now that you are a man and know 
what’s going on in the world.” 

I said, certainly I should not do so 
now, and thought my former preceptor 
a very intelligent person. 

“ Besides,” he continued, as if rum- 
maging his memory,“ though it’s difficult 
at this distance of time to say where 
one was and what exactly one was doing 
—this is excellent champagne and can 
do you no harm ; on the contrary,—yet 
I dare say you may remember that for 
those holidays I had gone to Switzer- 
land, and—dear me, how vividly all 
these minutiz return to one !—and you 
pointed out to Bifford, Puggy Bifford, 
on the map, where Switzerland was, and 
he was very angry, and then he and his 
brother fought it out between them.” 

Yes, as Mr. Venn had’ observed, these 
minutie did return to my mind most 
vividly, and I certainly did recollect 
the incidents to which he referred, there- 
from concluding, for I had had quite 
enough of the subject, and too much of 
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the wine, that I must have been mis- 
taken, as Mr. Venn, who must himself 
best know where he himself was at 
any particular time, was doubtless in 
Switzerland on the memorable day when 
I could have sworn to him in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 

The matter was allowed to drop, and 
I did not take it up again. Once or 
twice it occurred to me to question him 
as to the half-witted creature who had 
frightened me at Old Carter's, but some- 
how or other I never did mention it 
to him from that time forth. 

Under the able guidance of Dr. Falk- 
ner | went up to Cowbridge. 

What my preconceived notions of a 
University were it would be difficult to 
describe. 

I thought it would be Holyshade over 
again, only that we should all wear caps 
and gowns. 

When I first saw Cowbridge I could 
not realise the fact of my being in a 
University town. 

Nor was this very wonderful, as on 
quitting the railway station—a squalid 
affair, by the way, for such a place—Dr. 
Falkner (whom henceforth I shall style 
by his new name of Dr. Falkner, for by 
this only was he known at Cowbridge) 
took me to his apartments in Meadow 
Terrace, the shortest route to which 
place lay through a number of narrow 
back-passage-like streets, where frowsy 
mothers stood or sat on their doorsteps, 
and gutter children threatened our fly 
as it rolled on towards its destination. 
Slouching men stood at tavern doors ; 
and, in short, anything more unaca- 
demical, or more like a provincial edition 
of the Seven Dials, I could not have 
imagined. 

All my enthusiasm vanished. But 
that I was a man, and all but a Cow- 
bridgian, I could have wept for sheer 
disappointment. 

“Where,” I asked, “is the Univer- 
sity ?” 

For I had some idea that the Univer- 
sity was one large building, just as 
Holyshade was one large college, and 
that this grand and imposing pile would 
occupy the centre of a splendid square, 


itself in the centre of an ancient and. 
magnificent town. 

“The colleges,” said Dr. Falkner, 
“lie in the other direction ;” indicat- 
ing the opposite to that in which we 
were going. ‘“ We,” he continued, “are 
now nearer Badwell, and my rooms 
are just on the outskirts. It is not,” he 
added, reassuringly, “ten minutes’ walk 
from my place to the Tudor Gate, 
only this fellow’s come a roundabout 
way.” 

The drive, indeed, was not a long 
one, but my vexation had rendered every 
minute’s delay more tiresome than it 
would otherwise have been. 

We descended at Dr. Falkner’s in 
Meadow Terrace. It was a neat little 
house, one of a row of ordinary lodging- 
houses (of a very second-class order, I 
thought, on seeing them for the first 
time, though after a day or two I soon 
came to regard them as good as any 
others in the great University town of 
Cowbridge), facing some meadows that 
ran down to the river Cowe. 

Having deposited my luggage in the 
passage, and discharged the fly, I pro- 
ceeded with Dr. Falkner to make my 
first inspection of the University. 

At the sister University of Bulford 
the colleges thrust themselves upon you 
and overpower you. At Cowbridge you 
have to hunt them out for yourself. In 
some instances you go down a narrow 
passage between two high walls, come 
to an old archway, push open a door 
(timidly in all probability), and startle 
yourself with the exclamation— 

“ Why, bless me, here’s a college !” 

Then, again, it often happens that 
one college, like one false step, leads to 
another. You cross a bridge, or go 
through a gate, or come out of a small 
archway into a narrow street, only to 
pass through a similar archway on 
to the opposite side, and then you are 
in another college. 

The colleges of learned St. Bolt’s and 
respectable Little Tudor were literally 
crowded out by the houses, which, as it 
were, just gave Tudor street—more a 
street-let than a street—room to run 
between the two steep banks. 
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When Dr. Burleigh, the master of 
Tudor, was Vice Chancellor, Tudor 
Street was just big enough for this 
majestic personage to pass from the 
senate house to his college, with his 
silver poker and other implements 
borne before him, as if he were going 
out to spend the winter .with a friend 
who had asked him to come and bring 
his own fire-irons. 

So scattered are the colleges at Cow- 
bridge that I can quite imagine a 
studious young man at St. Saviour’s 
(which you will pass on your road to 
the station, and, perhaps, take for a 
Contagious Disease Hospital in an out- 
lying district), who should confine his 
exercise to within the boundaries of his 
own college, remaining at the University 
without seeing any colleges, except St. 
Henry’s, which he could hardly fail to 
notice on account of its proximity to 
the senate house, where my imaginary 
student would perforce (unless ill and 
examined in his own chamber at St. 
Saviour’s) visit first for his “little go,” 
and secondly for his degree. 

Dr. Falkner asked me on whose side 
I was, and I remembered that I had been 
told off to Mr. Smyler’s side. 

To call on the Rev. Dumley Smyler 
was my first duty. 

He lived in one of the towers of 
Tudor College, and shared the rooms 
over the gateway north with the clock 
and the founder’s statue. At least, this 
was my impression. My subsequent 
visits to my tutor’s chamber were an- 
gelical in their infrequency, but diabo- 
lical in the manner of my apparition, 
as I only showed myself when, like 
Mephistopheles, or any other familiar, I 
was forced to appear by the summoner’s 
possession of some potent spell. 

I took good care on this my first 
visit to make him perfectly acquainted 
with my serious dogeart accident. By 
Dr. Falkner’s advice I kept on my 
sling, and trusted to Mr. Smyler’s com- 
passion for a mitigation of the severity 
of my matriculation. 

There was no necessity for the em- 
ployment of so much art. Matricula- 
tion time came and passed, and so did I. 
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It was a farce from beginning to end. 
What its object was I do not know. It 
proved that at eighteen I had got up 
certain subjects which had been fixed 
by collegiate authority long beforehand. 
However, it satisfied them—that is, it 
pleased them, and it did me no particu- 
lar harm, except that it gave me a low, 
and, at the same time, an incorrect 
notion of all University examinations. 

Mr. Smyler, my tutor, was very glad 
to seeme. He did not recognize my 
name, and called me by that of some- 
body else. This difficulty overcome, he 
asked after my father, with whom he 
was totally unacquainted, I know, and 
of whose health, he was, he said, sorry 
to hear so poor an account. I, thought- 
fully (in view of this matriculation, 
which I then dreaded as an unknown 
terror), added my father’s illness to 
my accident, in order to affect Mr. 
Smyler to greater pity for the lonely 
undergraduate, who, by coming “ on his 
side” had, as it were, appealed to his 
patronal protection against cruel ex- 
aminers. 

“Was I going to live in college? 
Because, if so, he was afraid that there 
would be some difficulty about rooms, 
unless 4 

Here I relieved his mind. I was 
going to live out of college. 

“Then,” said he, rising, “in that 
case I won’t detain you, as you will 
want to install yourself as soon as 
possible.” 

We wished each other “ Good day,” 
with much courtesy, and, on descending, 
I found the Doctor waiting for me at the 
foot of the stairs, talking to a tall, good- 
looking young fellow in a pea-jacket, 
with a knobby stick peeping out of his 
pocket, and his hat very much on one 
side. 

“Nice fellow Smyler seems,” I ob- 
served, 

“Yes, pretty well, as Dons go,” 
answered my worthy monitor. “I 
wouldn’t recommend you to be too 
gushing with him at first. Let me 
introduce you to my friend, Mr. Rowdie.” 
The lengthy young man smiled, and 
saluted me in a gentlemanly and cour- 
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teous manner, that strangely contrasted 
with his slangy appearance. 

“ Rowdie will put you up to a good 
deal as to being on too friendly terms 
with tutors, eh?” observed Doctor 
Falkner. 

Mr. Rowdie shook his light locks in 
a knowing manner. 

“If you go to lectures,” said Mr. 
Rowdie, with a wink at me, expres- 
sive of the most overwhelming know- 
ingness on his part, “when you first 
come, youre done for: and you'll 
always have to go to lectures ; they'll 
expect it of you; and if they don’t 
see your familiar face, they’ll send to 
know why you don’t honour them, 
and then you'll get into a heap of 
trouble.” 

I was really much interested. Till 
then I had heard, that, though a Uni- 
versity was undoubtedly a most pleasant 
place for a young man fond of amusing 
himself, yet that there were drawbacks 
to his giving himself up entirely to en- 
joyment, in the shape of studies, necessi- 
tated by the existence of tutors, lec- 
turers, examinations, and examiners. 

“Now,” said Mr. Rowdie, confiden- 
tially, “ I was put up to it when I first 
came, and I'll put yow up to it, as it is 
a wrinkle. You be egrotat as soon as 
you conveniently can ; the doctor here 
will manage it, and if he won't, I'll give 
you a prescription which will do all 
you want with the regular practi- 
tioners : 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“ Well, I mean, you get on the sick 
list—be excused lectures and chapels. 
Then get an exeat.” 

“A what?” 

** An ‘exeat,’” explained the Doctor, 
“means a permission from your tutor, 
and the Dean, to stay away as long as 
you like. With an absit you can only 
be away one day and a night.” 

“Yes,” said Rowdie; “then come 
up late, but in time to keep your turn 
in Hall. You keep it by eating four 
dinners a week for half a term, and by 
then they'll have forgotten all about 
you. I,” he continued, bringing him- 
self forward as evidence, “seldom patro- 


nize lectures, but I’ve had to do chapels 
lately. Good-bye ; see you again.” 

It occurred to the Doctor that if the 
rooms under where the Honourable Mal- 
colm Rowdie “kept” (which is the 
Cowbridgian for ‘“‘lodged”) were va- 
cant, I could not do better than take 
them. 

Thither, therefore, we shaped our 
course. 

During our walk I came across several 
Holyshadians, either freshmen like my- 
self, or undergraduates of some standing. 

I longed to don a cap and gown, and 
could not conceive how any under- 
graduate could allow his academicals 
to run to such utter rack and ruin, as 
I saw they did; or how so tattered and 
battered a costume could be permitted 
by the University authorities. 

I saw and wondered at the proctors 
and their bull-dogs, and learnt all about 
the academical system, which compels a 
respectable clergyman to become, for one 
year, a sort of police-sergeant, with a 
couple of constables in plain clothes at 
his heels, whose duties in the town and 
at night are far more irksome, and, in 
some cases, more repugnant to a man of 
refined taste, than those of an ordinary 
policeman, and, of course, quite out of 
keeping with their position as educated 
gentlemen. 

As to the mode of the hiring of apart- 
ments, the Doctor knew all about this, 
and on our road recommended to my 
notice two or three places where, he 
explained to me, I could do pretty 
much as I liked, this being evidently 
the chief object of my coming to Cow- 
bridge. 

The rooms under Mr. Rowdie’s were 
fortunately vacant. And, being strongly 
urged thereto by Dr. Falkner, I took 
them without further hesitation. 

Then came the furnishing. Most 
other youths had been duly instructed 
before coming up to college, or were 
accompanied by someone who- could 
regulate their expenses, and assist 
them with his experience. As I had 
not the slightest idea of the value of 
any one article, from a hand-shovel to a 
pair of window-curtains, and as I did 
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not make any inquiries as to prices, and 
as the generous and high-minded trades- 
men of Cowbridge—one and all—pro- 
fessed themselves utterly incapable of 
any such meanness as sending in a bill, 
or accepting ready money, making me 
feel quite ashamed, indeed, of even 
ordering anything at all of them, it 
will not astonish any lady, who may 
do me the honour of reading this 
simple record, to learn that in one 
afternoon I had, without being aware 
of it, expended something uncommonly 
near the amount of my one year’s allow- 
ance; and for it I could show a fair 
quantity of various wines, cigar boxes, 
easy-chairs, sofas, prints, and such deco- 
rations for my rooms as seemed to me to 
be, after all, only absolutely necessary. 

Once installed, I began my University 
life with such a genuine appreciation of 
its pleasures, and such a hearty capacity 
for enjoyment, as few, even of my own 
age, possessed, and which, alas! was not 
to be of very long duration. I say 
“alas!” And eheu! fugaces annos, rises 
to my lips, as it has to those of so many 
others since that old heathen bon vivant 
first struck the chord of middle-aged 
sympathy. 

But Iam not about to linger unneces- 
sarily over these scenes of ma premiére 
jeunesse, like a disembodied spirit re- 
cently set free, which is, according to 
certain theories, said to hover about the 
spots on earth it once loved so well, and 
from which it has departed with regret. 

My Time at Cowbridge was for the 
most part a thoughtless, careless, happy, 
idle, selfish time spent in a Paradise 
without resident Eves, and where one 
went peaceably to sleep within the 
shadow of the ancient Tree of Know- 
ledge. There stood the Tree; the in- 
dustrious climbed it and plucked its 
fruits, the lazy remained beneath, and, 
instead of plucking, were themselves 
plucked. Some thrived on the wind- 
falls. Those who were neither studi- 
ous nor idle, or whose taste lay in a 
direction different from that in which 
the University insisted upon her sons 
taking their way if they would profit 
by the rewards and prizes in her gift, 


took such fruit as lay within their reach, 
and finally wrote B.A. or B.C.L. after 
their names, and with this valuable ad- 
dition entered the world of work out- 
side the borders of the University. 

One morning, during my third term, 
as I was lounging over breakfast, two 
letters were brought to me by our 
worthy landlady, Mrs. Freshly (excel- 
lent, motherly, respectable, old lady you 
were, and sorely tried by Mr. Freshly, 
whose reputation as a trowser-cutter 
was only excelled by his fame as a 
bruiser), one from Langoran House, and 
the other from Austin. 

The latter had more interest for me, 
so after debating with myself to which 
I should give the preference in order of 
opening, I finally decided for Austin’s. 

“ Dear Cectt,—It is a long time since 
you heard from me. Once more I have 
been abroad, and not abroad only, but 
half over England since we last met. I 
have no good news to tell, and sooner or 
later you will hear of what has hap- 
pened, from some friend or other, and I 
can tell you no more than they can, for 
in spite of every effort to unravel the 
mystery, we are—and, I am deeply 
grieved to think that for a long time we 
shall be—without any safe clue to guide 
us in this unhappy affair. I cannot now 
write at length to you, as I am bound 
by a promise to my father to pursue 
what will prove, as I have already ex- 
pressed my fear, an ineffectual search 
before communicating with my brother 
in India, from whose impulsive and hot 
character we are led to apprehend some 
violence.” 

Up to this point the letter that Lord 
Monteagle received was a plain and 
simple statement compared with this of 
Austin’s, whose correspondence had in- 
variably been remarkable for its per- 
spicacity, its thoughtful method, and 
its cheerful tone. 

The thought that now occurred to me 
in reading seemed to have struck him 
in writing, as, after a dash with the pen, 
implying a break in the sequence of 
his ideas, he went on to say— 

“TI stop to look over what I have 
written. Were I to destroy it, perhaps 
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T should not now write at all. But I 
find that I have not told you—it seemed 
to me that everyone knew it, and that 
you at all events would have learnt it 
ere this should have reached you—hear 
it then from me—Alice has left her 
home. There are two letters of hers : 
one to her husband, one to my mother, 
enclosing a message for me. It is now 
more than a month since she disap- 
peared, and as yet we have been unable 
to trace her movements. Sir Frederick 
Sladen has made no extraordinary effort 
to discover her; and his mother has 
written to express a wish that further 
intercourse between our families may at 
once cease, intimating that, as at pre- 
sent advised, her son will take the neces- 
sary steps to free himself from the tie 
by which, against her (his mother’s) 
advice, he had bound himself. The 
message enclosed to me is a sad one. 
Poor Alice ! once so religious, so devoted 
to all that was good, seems to have be- 
come a soul without faith in God, or 
trustin man. Two years since I noticed, 
sadly, but not witbout hope, the change 
that was gradually coming over her. 
Alas, my experience then was only a 
boy’s—was only that of a young and 
loving brother, who had grown up to 
pet and spoil his sister. True, that we 
conversed earnestly on grave subjects, 
and that while she leapt to conclusions, 
my slower mind was contented to wait 
until I could prove by a logical method 
whether her conclusions were correct. 
She looked up to me, I know, for guid- 
ance and instruction ; it was she who 
determined me on carrying out my own 
bent towards the Church, but from the 
moment I began to study the questions 
which such an exalted profession seemed 
to entail upon me, I was unable to direct 
her, for I myself had already begun to 
lose myself in doubt. Then when I 
could no longer conscientiously answer 
her difficulties, when, indeed, my replies 
only confirmed her in her growing scep- 
ticism, then she no longer sought my 
guidance, but that of some other, who 
had been, for his own vile purposes, 
slowly but surely poisoning the pure 
well of her mind, and the impulse that 


would before have driven her almost to 
fanaticism for an ideal cause, good and 
holy in itself, now urged her on a down- 
ward career where it is impossible to 
retrace her steps. Such, my dear Cecil, 
my dear friend, is my view. Whois to 
blame for all this ? as yet I dare not say, 
nor would I venture now to hint my 
suspicions. You know my deep affec- 
tion for our Alice, and this shock seems 
to have aged me more in a short time 
than I could have imagined of any, 
even the most bitter, grief. You will 
scarcely know me again. On my return, 
I have made up my mind to finish my 
course here as quickly as I can ; indeed, 
if my father does not object, I shall 
leave Bulford without taking a degree 
(I can come up and do that at any 
future time), and shall proceed to St. 
Bede’s, the Diocesan Theological Col- 
lege, where, in perfect retirement, I am 
informed, I can devote my whole time to 
the special studies for which it was 
instituted. A friend, a clergyman, has 
offered to give me an opportunity of 
seeing what practical village work is 
whenever I like to go and spend a part 
of my vacation with him in North 
Wales. A letter to my college will 
find me at present ; but you shall hear 
from me again shortly, when I hope 
against hope to have some better tidings 
to give you than are contained in this 
letter from your 
* Most sincere friend, 
“ AUSTIN.” 


With this letter in my hand, I sat 
in my chair for half an hour or more 
meditating vaguely. Now, I vividly 
recalled the conversations to which I 
had listened in the past, and as Alice’s 
life, as I had known it, gradually un- 
folded itself before me, I, too, began to 
wonder of what use had been all those 
pious sentiments and practices of hers 
against the one temptation when it came. 

The day on which I received the letter 
from Austin I felt was one to be re- 
corded carefully in my diary ; the very 
diary that contained the other unfinished 
entry, of which, alas! this must form the 
continuation,—And the end ? 
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I have said before, that I did not in- 
tend to dwell upon the details of life at 
Tudor College, Cowbridge, except as 
they might crop up incidentally, and be 
involved in my own personal narrative. 
And this is why I have already skipped 
over my two first terms as being, in 
regard to my present object in view, 
void of particular interest. Dr. Falkner 
continued to be popular; I increased 
my circle of acquaintances ; we all did 
pretty much what we liked, doing it also 
pretty well when we liked; and, as 
Uncle Herbert observed, who had been 
on a visit to me for three weeks (having 
nowhere else just then to go, and Uni- 
versity life being a novelty to him), 
“You have a remarkably pleasant time 
of it ; but when do you work?” 

The answer to this I had yet to 
supply for myself. Uncle Herbert was 
delighted at having a new place where, 
as his phrase was, “he could hang up 
his hat ;” for he was one of those com- 
panionable beings who cannot get on 
without someone on whom to lean, to 
which someone the leaner may, indeed, 
be far from useless. This was Uncle 
Herbert exactly. Alone, he was as help- 
less as a detached cart-wheel lying by 
the roadside ; and I am of opinion that 
nature can present us no stronger in- 
stance of utter hopeless helplessness than 
that melancholy spectacle of a solitary 
cart-wheel. 

“ So,” said my Uncle, on this double- 
letter morning, entering the room 
quickly, contrary to his usual habit, “I 
see you've some correspondence from 
home.” It was lying on the table while 
I was making a careful memorandum in 
my diary. 

“Yes. I haven’t opened it yet.” 

“No?” exclaimed Uncle Herbert. 
He walked to the window and fidgetted. 

“T’ve been to the Chatham,” he said 


presently, mentioning a club to which 
I had obtained for him the entrée, so 
long as he might be my guest at the 
University. 

“Ah!” I said, continuing my diary. 

“ And seen the papers,” he continued. 

“ Anything in them?” I asked, for 
the sake of civility. 

“Yes,” returned my Uncle. “I don’t 
often read the Births, Deaths, and Marri- 
ages, but it’s a most extraordinary thing, 
that whenever I do I always find some- 
body mentioned whom I know.” 

“ Odd.” 

It had struck me, at first, that he 
might have fallen upon this news about 
Lady Frederick Sladen, but evidently 
he was not leading up to that now. 

“Open your letter,” he said. 

“Tt’s my father’s hand,” I remarked ; 
then, on observing it more closely, I 
detected a marked difference between 
his writing and that on this envelope. 

“Yes. That’s Cavander’s,” said Uncle 
Herbert ; “I suppose, from long part- 
nership, he and your father write so 
much alike I can hardly tell the distinc- 
tion ; their clerks write like them, too. 
Dangerous faculty, imitation. What 
does he say?” 

“‘He writes, he says, for my father, 
who is not very strong just now. It is 
to apprize me that—good heavens !——” 

And I broke off abruptly, for I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. 

“T thought you’d be astonished,” 
said Uncle Herbert, gloomily. 

* You knew it, then ?” 

“1 bought a paper.” 

He produced one from his pocket, 
and while I continued staring stupidly 
at the same intelligence conveyed in 
Cavander’s letter, he read aloud— 

On the 9th instant, at Langoran 
House, Kennington, Lady Colvin, wife 
of Sir John Colvin, Bart., of a son. 


(To be continued.) 
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Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 
Burns toencounter two advent’rous Knights, 
At Ombre singly to decide their doom,— 
And swells her Reonat with conquests yet to 


come. 

Straight the three bands prepare in arms to 
join, 

Each band the number of the sacred Nine. 


Behold, four Kings in majesty rever’d, 
With hoary whiskers and a forky beard ; 
And four fair Queens, whose hands sustain 

a flower, 
Th’ expressive emblem of their softer power; 
Four Knaves, in garbs succinct, atrusty band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their 
hand ; ; ; 
And parti-coloured troops, a shining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 


The skilful nymph reviews her force with 
care, 

Let — be trumps! she said, and trumps 
they were. 


Now move to war her sable Matadores, 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 


I. 

Spadillio first, unconquerable lord ! 

Led = a captive trumps, and swept the 
ard. 


Il. 
As many more Manillio forced to yield, 
And march’d a victor from the verdant field. 


111. 
Him Basto follow’d; but his fate more hard, 
Gain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. 


Iv. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 

The hoary majesty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed, 

The rest, his many colour’d robe conceal’d. 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince 
engage, 

Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

Ev’n mighty Pam, that kings and queens 
o’erthrew, 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of Loo, 

Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 

Falls, undistinguished, by the victor Spade ! 


v. 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her host invades 
Th’ imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 


The Club’s black tyrant first her victim died, 

Spite * his haughty mien and barb’rous 
pride ; 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldly spread, 

That long behind he trails his pompous 


robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only grasps the globe? 


v1. 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 

The embroider’d King who shows but half 
his face, 


VIL. 

And his refulgent Queen, with powers com- 
bined 

Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder 


seen 
With throngs promiscuous strew the level 
green. 


VIII. 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts 

And wins (oh shameful chance !) the » en 
of Hearts. 


At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look ; 
She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching 


1 ? 
Just in the jaws of ruin and Codille. 
And now (as oft in some distemper’d state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate. 


IX. 

An Ace of Hearts steps forth ; the King 
unseen 

Lurk’d in her hand and mourn’d his cap- 
tive Queen ; 

He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

The nymph, exulting, fills with shouts the 


sky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 
Rape of the Lock. 


Our of the multitudes who read and 
admire the above lines, how few really 
understand them! It is seen that they 
relate to a game of cards for three per- 
sons, having some sort of affinity to 
Whist, but the names and the conduct of 
the play are so strange and unfamiliar, 
that it is impossible, from the verses 
alone, to form any definite idea of the 
transaction they are intended to de- 
scribe. 





Pope's Game of Ombre. 


The game of Ombre,’ although so 
fashionable in Pope’s time as to warrant 
him in depicting it as one of the stan- 
dard amusements of the English Court, 
has now so completely fallen into obli- 
vion, that not only are the oral traditions 
of it forgotten, but none of the books on 
games current in the present day (so far 
as we know) even mention its name. 

It is, however, a pity that a game 
made classical by one of our most ad- 
mired poets should be thus lost sight 
of ; and we hope to be able to restore 
the knowledge of its structure, an object 
otherwise desirable, inasmuch as the 
game is a very interesting one, well 
worth revival. 

We have lately been favoured with 
the loan of alittle book, which has been 
preserved, probably ever since the date 
of its publication, in a noble family, 
and which enables us to present a de- 
scription of the game as it was known 
in Pope’s day. This book appeared 
originally in 1720 (eight years after 
the publication of the “Rape of the 
Lock” ) under the name of the “Court 
Gamester”; it was written, as the title- 
page states, expressly for the use of the 
young princesses, the daughters of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IT. ; 
and Ombre, being the most fashionable 
game, stands first in its pages. The 
copy before us is the sixth edition, dated 
1739 ; and there can be little doubt that 
the game of Ombre it describes is iden- 
tical with that played at Hampton Court 
Palace in the days when SKelinda is 
supposed to have encountered the two 
adventurous Knights in the imaginary 
tournament so picturesquely described. 

The description of the game opens as 
follows :— 


‘“«The game of Ombre owes its invention to 
the Spaniards, and has in it a great deal of the 
gravity peculiar to that nation. It is called 
|\El hombre, or the MAN. It was so named as 
requiring thought and reflection, which are 
qualities peculiar to man ; or rather, alluding 
to nm who undertakes to play the game 
against the rest of the gamesters, and is called 
the man. To play it well requires a great 
deal of application ; and let a man be ever so 
expert, he will be apt to fall into mistakes if 





1 Pronounced, not as in French, but Ombré. 
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he think of anything else, or is disturbed by 
the conversation of those that look on. 

“Attention and quietness are absolutely 
necessary in order to play well. Therefore if 
the spectators are discreet, they will be satis- 
fied with the pleasure of seeing it played, 
without distracting the gamesters. 

** What I have said is not to persuade any 
who have a mind to learn it, that the pleasure 
is not worth the pains. On the contrary, it 


will be found the most delightful and enter- 

taining of all games to those who have any- 

oe in them of what we call the Spirit of 
ay.” 


This encomium is well deserved, for 
we can bear testimony that Ombre has 
great merits :—it gives much scope for 
skilful play, and is extremely varied and 
amusing. It is, moreover, a highly 
original game, having very peculiar 
features. The fact of its being for three 
players should render it acceptable, as 
there is scarcely any good game now 
known for that number of players.! 

Like all other games, Ombre has been 
played in different places with consider- 
able variety in the minor details. In 
the following description we shall ad- 
here as closely as possible to the English 
Court game. Owing to its unusual 
features, it requires some attention in 
beginning to learn, but the peculiarities 
are soon mastered, and will be easily 
remembered. 


THe Capps. 


Ombre is played with a pack of forty 
cards ; the eight, nine, and ten of each 
suit being rejected. 

The order of value of the cards is 
very peculiar, being different in the two 
colours, and being also quite exceptional 
in regard to the suit which is made 
trumps. 


1 At a later date Ombre became altered 
into a game called Quadrille, for four players, 
and which was described in an article on 
** Games <t Cards for the Coming Winter,” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for December 1861. 
This article has become famous on several 
grounds :—It was the first introduction to this 
country of the game of Bézique, now so 
opular ;—it contained the first account of 
Piquet, so clear as to enable it to be learnt 
from a written description :—and a remark in 
it on Whist gave rise to an entirely new class 
of Whist Literature, that has immensely im- 
proved the general knowledge of this fine 
game. 
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For suits not trumps the order is as 
follows :— 
Red Suits, 


Black Suits. 


(The two black Aces are always trumps, 
and are not therefore included above.) 

For the trump suit the order of value 
is as follows :— 

First comes the Ace of Spades, which, 
whatever be the trump suit, always ranks 
as the best trump card, and is called 
Spadille. 

Second in rank comes what would be 
the Jowest card if the suit were not 
trumps, i.e. the Seven if red, and the 
Two if black ; this is called Manille. 

Third comes the Ace of Clubs, which, 
whatever be the trump suit, is always 
ranked as the third best trump card, 
and is called Basto. 

Fourth, if the trump suit be red, 
comes the Ace of that suit, which is 
called Ponto ; if black there is no Ponto. 

After these come the other cards of 
the trump suit in their usual order, so 
that the complete suit of trumps is as 
follows :— 

If Red. 
Ace of Spades 
(Spadille) | 
Seven (Manille) Two (Manille) 
Ace of Clubs Ace of Clubs 
(Basto) (Basto) 
King 
Queen 
Knave 
Seven 
Six 
Five 
Four 
Three 


If Black. 
Ace of Spades 
(Spadille) 


It will be seen there are twelve 
trumps when the suit is red, but only 
eleven when black. 

The three best trump cards with the 
special names are ¢alled “ Matadores,” 
or shortly, “Mats.” They have the 


privilege that the holder is not bound 
to follow suit with either of them when 
trumps are played, unless the card Jed 
be a higher Mat, which forces a lower 
one, if there is no other trump in the 
hand. 

DEALING. 


To decide who shall have the first 
deal, cards are given round, and who- 
ever has the first black Ace, deals first. 

The dealing goes round the contrary 
way to that usual in other games, the 
dealer beginning on his right hand. 

Nine cards are given to each player, 
not singly, but in parcels of three at a 
time. 

The remaining thirteen cards form a 
stock, or talon (as at Piquet), and are 
placed to the right of the dealer, to be 
appropriated by the players who dis- 
card, as hereafter explained. 

No trump card is turned up, the 
trump suit being determined in another 
way. 

Every deal is a fresh game, the deal 
passing on in turn round to the right 
hand, in the direction of the play. 


SELECTION OF THE OMBRE. 


The cards being dealt, the next thing 
is to determine who shall be “ Ombre,” 
this being the name given to one of 
the players who takes the principal part 
in the game, It is his province to play 
against the other two ;—and he under- 
takes, independentlr, to win the game, 
which consists in making more tricks 
than either of his opponents. To do 
this certainly he must make five tricks; 
but four will suffice if each of the 
other players makes two. 

As the process for the choice of 
the Ombre is somewhat complicated, 
it will simplify the description to dis- 
tinguish the three players by the letters 
A, B, and C: C being the dealer, A 
the elder hand sitting on his right, and 
B the one between them. 

The elder hand has the first option 
of being Ombre. He therefore examines 
his hand to form an opinion as to his 
chance of winning the game. In doing 
this he has to take into account two 
great privileges he will possess. 
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1. He will have the power of decid- 
ing what suit shall be trumps. And 

2. He will be at liberty to discard 
from his hand any number of cards he 
pleases, and to substitute for them an 
equal number taken from the top of the 
talon, or stock, whereby he may ex- 
change useless for useful cards; and 
thus considerably improve his chance 
of winning. 

If, these things being considered, he 
thinks he may win the game, he intimates 
his willingness to become Ombre by 
the formula, “I ask leave,” or “I will 
play.” 

Before, however, he obtains the leave 
desired, the player to his right, B, has 
the option whether he will take Ombre 
on a more restricted condition, i.e. 
without discarding ; or, as it is techni- 
cally termed, sans prendre. If he will, 
he says so. And if the elder hand, A, 
then chooses to play sans prendre, he 
has the preference ; if not, the other 
claimant, B, becomes Ombre. 

If B does not choose to play sans 
prendre, he says, “I pass,” and the same 
privilege goes on to C. If both B and 
C pass, A becomes Ombre. If the elder 
hand choose to play sans prendre, he 
must say so on first looking at his 
cards, when he becomes Ombre without 
question ; he cannot play sans prendre 
after having asked leave. 

It may happen, however, that the 
elder hand does not like the look of his 
cards, and is not inclined to take Ombre. 
He then says, “ I pass,” and the option 
goes to B. If he asks leave, C may 
offer sans prendre, and the same process 
is gone through as before named; B 
having the preference, if he choose to 
claim it on the same condition. 

If no one is inclined to be Ombre, 7.¢. if 
all three “‘pass,” the game is not played, 
but the parties go on to the next deal, 
which is taken by the player to the 
right of the former one. 


DISCARDING. 


When the Ombre is appointed, if he 
does not play sans prendre, he is at 
liberty to discard from his hand any 

No. 171.—vou. xxix. 
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number of cards he chooses, and to sub- 
stitute for them an equal number taken 
from the top of the stock. 

After Ombre has discarded, the player 
to his right may discard and take in, in 
like manner, and after him the third 
player. 

Each discard is of course concealed 
from the other players. 

If any cards are ultimately left in the 
stock, the last discarder (as at Piquet) 
may look at them, and after him the 
two other players. But if he does not 
wish to see them, they must remain con- 
cealed from all. 


THe Pay. 


The play for tricks then proceeds in 
the same manner as at Whist, except 
that it goes round the contrary way, 
the party to the right of the dealer 
leading to the first trick. The follow- 
ing suit, trumping, &c., are precisely 
like Whist, except as to the privilege of 
the three Mats, which, as already ex- 
plained, need not be played to smaller 
trumps led. 

The Ombre has to play against the 
two others, who have a combined in- 
terest in opposing him.’ They must 
therefore play on some sort of system, 
so as to use their forces to the best 
advantage, and some rules on this point 
will be given hereafter. It is best for 
their interests that they should not be 
equally strong, but that one opponent 
should be much stronger than the 
other, and should take the principal 
conduct of the opposition to the Ombre, 
the other doing little or nothing. <Ac- 
cording to some modes of play, used 
in Spain, this is arranged openly before 
the discard, the strong opponent being 
called the Contra Ombre and the weak 
one the Companion, But in the Eng- 
lish game this is not the custom, the 
respective parts being only revealed by 
the play. 

There is, however, a certain privilege 
allowed. If the strong opponent has 
already played the winning card of a 
commenced trick, and the other oppo- 
nent is last player, the former can 

T 
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advise the latter not to win it, the divi- 
sion of the tricks being a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the defence. 

The play may have either of three 
results :— 

1. Ombre may fulfil his undertaking 
to get more tricks than either of the 
other players, thus winning the game. 
Or, 

2. One of the other players may win 
the game, gaining the largest number 
of tricks; this is called Codille. Or, 

3. The game may be drawn, by Ombre 
and the most successful opponent both 
getting the same number, or by the 
parties getting three tricks each. In 
this case no one wins; but the Ombre, 
having failed to fulfil his undertaking, 
is obliged to make a forfeit to the pool, 
as hereafter explained. 


THe VOLE. 


If Ombre makes the first five tricks 
(which ensures him the game), he may, 
if he chooses, go on playing, with the 
intention of gaining, if he can, the whole 
nine (called the Vole). This is a sepa- 
rate speculation on his part. After 
announcing his intention, the opponents 
have the liberty to show each other 
their hands, to enable them the better 
to defeat Ombre’s design. 


PayMENTs. 


We now come to the effect of the 
play in gains or forfeits. The arrange- 
ment of these is very variable, depend- 
ing on the customs in different places, 
and on the fancy of the players, who 
may arrange beforehand any system or 
amounts they think fit. 

The system of payments described in 
the “‘ Complete Gamester” appears very 
complicated, so much so that one could 
hardly expect it to be adopted by per- 
sons learning the game afresh in the 
present day. We shall therefore ven- 
ture to simplify it materially, and to 
describe a plan which, while it retains 
all the essential features of Pope’s time, 
will be found so easy and simple as to 
offer no difficulty to the learner or em- 
barrassment to the player. 


The game is played with counters, 
which should be of different kinds, ana- 
logous to coins ; and which will repre- 
sent different proportional values as at 
ordinary round games. For domestic 
play, the simple counter may be worth 
a penny, and the larger ones may repre- 
sent sixpences and shillings. Each 
player is furnished with a certain num- 
ber, say five or ten shillings’ worth, 
which he keeps in a little tray before 
him. There should also be provided a 
larger tray for the pool. 

At the commencement of the play 
each player puts three counters into the 
pool, the tray being then placed on the 
right of the dealer. 

If there is no Ombre that deal—z.e. 
if every player passes—the three players 
each add one counter to the pool, and 
the tray passes on to the right of the 
next dealer, the stake for the next game 
being thus increased from nine to twelve ; 
thus, for every time of passing three 
counters are added to the stake. 

The stake played for is whatever the 
pool may happen to contain. 

If Ombre wins, he empties the pool. 

If the game is drawn (by Ombre get- 
ting the same number of tricks as his 
most successful opponent), Ombre for- 
feits to the pool a sum equal to that 
already in it, thus doubling the stake 
for the next game. 

If Codille is won by one opponent 
getting the majority of tricks, Ombre 
pays to that opponent the same sum as 
is in the pool, the pool itself remain- 
ing untouched, and standing over to the 
next game. 

It will thus be seen that in every case, 
except when Ombre wins, there is some- 
thing left in the pool, to be reserved for 
the next deal. 

After a drawn game, or a Codille, the 
players each add one counter to the 
pool before the next deal; but when- 
ever the pool is emptied, by Ombre win- 
ning, they subscribe each three counters, 
to form a new pool. 

There are certain other transactions, 
independent of the ordinary stake, as 
follows :— 

Supposing the Ombre holds all three 
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Mats ; if he wins, each of the opponents 
beg three counters. If the game 
is drawn, he puts six into the pool; if 
he loses Codille, he pays three to each 
opponent. 

Supposing Ombre plays sans prendre, 
he receives or pays the same extra sums 
as described for the three Mats. 

If he plays for the Vole and wins it, 
he receives from each opponent, half 
the amount in the pool; if he does not 
win, he pays each an equal sum. (This 
is quite independent of, and in addition 
to, the ordinary transactions for the 
game. ) 

If any player revokes, or plays with 
more or less than nine cards, or exposes 
a card in discarding or taking in, he 
must at once forfeit to the pool three 
counters, which go to increase the stake 
for that game ; it being understood that 
the stake played for each deal (and taken 
by Ombre if he wins) is the amount in 
the pool at the end of the hand, what- 
ever it may be. 


Rugs anp Laws. 


It would take us beyond our limits to 
give any extended rules for play, or laws 


of the game. They may both be de- 
duced sufficiently well from Whist, with 
easy modifications. 

A player who has a good knowledge 
of Whist will find but little difficulty, 
after a little practice, in adapting his 
knowledge to the play of Ombre, the 
problems and situations being very simi- 
lar ; and the aptitude thus acquired will 
be far more valuable and more firmly 
impressed on the mind, than if it were 
the result of rules and directions for the 
special game. 

Beginners are a little puzzled at first 
to determine when they should play, 
and when they should pass. The 
only general rule that can be given is, 
that three tricks certain and a chance 
of a fourth will justify an “ask-leave,” 
as one or two additional tricks may 
be expected from the discard. To 
justify playing sans prendre (where there 
is nothing to hope for beyond what is 
in the hand), there should be, if not 
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five tricks certain, at least four certain, 
and a good chance of the fifth. A re- 
nounce with several small trumps is very 
favourable for a sans prendre, as the 
opponents are likely to have several of 
the suit, and therefore one or more 
tricks by trumping are nearly certain. 

It is not always good play for Ombre 
to begin by leading trumps, unless he 
has overpowering strength in them, and 
has good cards to bring in after the 
opponents’ trumps are drawn. He may 
often steal more tricks by holding them 
up, particularly if a tenace or a guarded 
second be among them. 

The most difficult part of the game 
for beginners, and that for which Whist 
affords the least analogy, is the play of 
the opponents. They are both interested 
in opposing Ombre, but their interests 
are not identical, nor is the play of the 
two alike. The best chance for Ombre 
is when the remaining strength is 
pretty equally divided in the two oppos- 
ing hands: his worst chance is, when 
the strength is concentrated in the 
hand of one opponent. Hence the 
adversaries should aim at the latter 
condition, which is accomplished as 
follows : 

After Ombre has discarded, the player 
to his right (whose turn to discard comes 
next) should carefully examine his hand 
to ascertain whether he is likely to be the 
stronger or the weaker opponent, and he 
should regulate his discard accordingly. 
If, for example, he has a probability of 
making three or four tricks, he is so 
strong that he should discard as amply 
as possible, throwing away everything 
except tramps and kings. The third 
player will then easily infer from this 
where the strength lies, and will 
make up his mind to his subordinate 
position, 

But if the discarder after the Ombre 
find his hand weak, he should not at- 
tempt to strengthen it by taking in many 
cards, but should leave a good number, 
five or six at least, for the person who 
is to follow him, so as to enable the 
latter to get as much strength as pos- 
sible, and to assume the chief part in 
the opposition. 
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The interest of the strong opponent 
is, of course, to make as many tricks as 
possible ; first, in order to prevent 
Ombre from winning, and secondly, to 
win Codille if he can. 

The interest of the weak opponent is 
somewhat different. He cannot win 
Codille, and the most advantageous 
thing for him is to get the game drawn, 
which doubles the stakes for the next 
deal. But in order to do this he must 
win either one trick, or three ; he must 
especially avoid, if possible, making 
two, as this not only renders a drawn 
game impossible, but enables Ombre to 
win with four tricks. 

It is often a clever stroke of play in 
Ombre to make the weak opponent win 
a second trick ; and hence, rather than 
run the risk of this, the latter ought to 
throw away good cards. 

It has been already stated that the 
opponents have a certain privilege in 
regard to the double winning of tricks ; 
for example, if the strong opponent and 
the Ombre have both played, and the 
former has already won the trick, he 
can advise the third player (who is the 
weak opponent) not to win it over him 
if he think it necessary to the defence 
that the trick should remain with him. 
He must not, however, abuse this privi- 
lege by trying to win Codille by this 
means ; if he does, the third player has 
a perfect right to act in defiance of his 
request. For example, suppose Ombre 
has made four tricks, and the strong 
opponent three, and that the latter 
wishes to get two more, thereby winning 
Codille, the weak opponent will be 
perfectly justified in winning one of 
them from the strong if he can, in order 
to draw the game. 


EXAMPLE OF A GAME. 


We may now give an example of a 
game at Ombre, and we cannot do 
better than take the one described by 
Pope, and show how it complies with 
the foregoing account. There are many 
particulars which the poet has not 
named, and these we must supply as 
well as we can. 


Pope's Game of Ombre. 


The three players are Belinda, the 
Baron, and another “ adventurous 
Knight,” whose name is not mentioned ; 
he is but a cipher in the play, but he 
must have a distinguishing appellation, 
and we will call him Sir Anonym. The 
latter deals, Belinda sits on his right, 
being elder hand, and the Baron is on 
the right hand of ‘Belinda. 

We will suppose the following to be 
the hands originally dealt :— 


Be.inDaA. Tue Baroy. 
Spadille Knave of Spades 
Basto Seven of Spades 
Two of Spades Five of Spades 
King of Clubs Four of Spades 

King of Diamonds 
Five of Hearts 


Five of Clubs 
Three of Clubs 
Two of Diamonds 
Three of Diamonds 


Seven of Hearts 
Four of Clubs 
Two of Clubs 
Four of Diamonds 
Sir Anonym. 


Six of Spades Six of Hearts 
Three of Spades Four of Hearts 
Knave of Clubs Three of Hearts 
Seven of Clubs Two of Hearts 
Knave of Hearts 


Belinda, “reviewing her force with 
care,” finds three Mats and a king, which 
justify her in asking leave. Neither of 
the others being in a position to play 
sans prendre, they both pass, on which 
she says, “ Let spades be trumps,” and 
proceeds to discard the five cards below 
the line, taking in five from the top of 
the stock. 

The Baron, having next to discard, 
finds himself with four trumps and a 
king, which justify him in laying claim 
to the part of strongest opponent; he 
therefore discards the other four cards, 
and takes others in their place. The 
third player, finding his hand so bad, 
knows he must be the weaker oppo- 
nent ; but he ought to make one trick, 
if possible, and having already a re- 
nounce in Diamonds, and two small 
trumps, his best chance of one trick 
will be to keep his hand as it is rather 
than, by discarding, to run the risk of 
spoiling his renounce. He therefore 
does not discard at all. 

The hands, as re-arranged after the 
discards, come out as follows :— 
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peemine. Baron. 
een of a 
ro of 5 Spades (Manille) is 


Kine of § 

King of C “7 

King of Hearts King of 

Queen of Hearts — of Diamonds 
Seven of Diamonds nave of Diamonds 
Six of Diamonds Ace of Hearts 


Sir Anonym. 

Six of 8 Six of Hearts 
Three o odes Four of Hearts 
Knave of Ghate Three of Hearts 
Seven of Clubs Two of Hearts 
Knave of Hearts 

Belinda’s is a very fine hand, and she 
might fairly expect to win. The Baron’s 
also is a good hand, and he would hope 
to win Codille. It is Belinda’s lead, 
and hoping the trumps may be equally 
divided, she resolves to lead out the 
Mats to draw them. The play is then 
as follows ; and in order that our read- 
ers may compare our prosaic descrip- 
tion with Pope’s poetical one, we have 
marked the number of each trick over 
the corresponding lines in the extract. 


Trick I. 


Belinda leads Spadille,the Baron plays 
the four, and Sir Anonym the five, of 
Spades. 

Trick II. 


Belinda leads Manille, Baron follows 
with the five, and Sir Anoynm with the 
six, of Spades. 


Trick III. 


Belinda leads Basto, the Baron plays 
the seven of Spades, and the third player 
throws away anything, say the seven of 
Clubs. 

Trick IV. 

Belinda leads the King of Spades, the 
Baron plays his Knave, and Sir Anonym 
(according to Pope) the Knave of Clubs, 
or “ Pam.” 

Belinda must now be getting anxious. 
She has made her four certain tricks, and 
one more will win her the game. She 
knows the Baron has one trump remain- 
ing, but if one of her Kings makes (by 
his having one of the suit) it is sufficient. 
It is immaterial which she leads, and 
she tries the Club. 


Trick V. 


Belinda leads the King of Clubs ; the 
Baron, having none, trumps it with the 
Queen of Spades ; third player anything. 

The Baron is now in luck, having 
brought in his fine suit of Diamonds, 
which he accordingly plays out. 


Trick VI. 


The Baron leads the King of Dia- 
monds, Belinda plays the seven. ~ 


Trick VII. 


The Baron plays the Queen of Dia- 
monds, Belinda the six. 


Trick VILE 


The Baron leads the Knave of Dia- 
monds, Belinda throws away the Queen 
of Hearts. 

She now has real cause for alarm, 
and her state of mind is admirably de- 
picted in the poem. She is certainly 
“in the jaws of ruin and Codille,” for 
if the Baron’s last card is, as it well 
may be, another Diamond, she is lost. 
However, it proves not to be so. 


Trick IX. 


The Baron leads the Ace of Hearts, 
which Belinda takes with the King, and 
making the fifth trick, wins the game 
with great jubilee. 

The result of this will be, that Belinda 
empties the pool, and is moreover paid 
three counters (guineas, probably, in a 
royal palace), for the Mats by each of 
the Knights, over whom she has gained 
the victory. 

This game is a simple one, requiring 
no skill to play, and is merely inte- 
resting on account of the poetical de- 
scription. Such of our readers as will 
take the trouble to learn the game and 
practise it a little, will soon experience 
hands of much more real interest ; and 
we venture to assure them that the 
trouble they may devote to learning 
“Pope's game of Ombre,” will be 
amply repaid in the pleasure of adding 
a new and most intellectual diversion 
to the amusements of their Christmas 
evenings. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION FROM A DENOMINATIONALIST’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Tue interest shown in the recent School 
Board elections, and especially in the 
election for the London School Board, 
would seem to point to a diminution of 
the apathy with which Mr. Bright, in 
his speech at Birmingham, charged the 
people of this country on the Education 
question, and which certainly has been 
one of the chief obstacles that has stood 
in the way of the friends of Education 
up to the present time. 

A cry is now going up for a national 
system of Education ; and whatever the 
motives of some of the principal agi- 
tators in the matter may be, there can 
be no doubt that the cry is laying hold 
of men’s minds, and that the attention 
of the Legislature must be given to de- 
vising the best method for solving the 
problem of establishing a satisfactory 
system in the course of the next few 
years. 

Oddly enough, the persons who are 
now accused of hindering the progress 
of universal Education are the very 
persons who, when the subject was still 
unpopular, and when Parliament con- 
sidered it unworthy of notice, laboured 
in the cause, and laid the foundation of 
a system which has covered the country 
(however inadequately) with schools, 
since the commencement of the present 
century. 

We wish to trace to their proper 
source the causes which have led to the 
apparently obstructive attitude of the 
supporters of voluntary schools at the 
present time, and to give some reasons 
why the Denominationalists may fairly 
claim to be acquitted of any such retro- 
grade intentions as have been attributed 
tothem. And if we speak principally 
from the pointof view of the managers 
of Church Schools, it is because the 
National Schools in connection with the 


Church of England have been in the 
proportion of nearly three to one of all 
the voluntary schools under Govern- 
ment inspection. 

The history of the Church Schools 
should in itself be sufficient to prove 
that their supporters have earnestly de- 
sired to further, and not to obstruct, the 
cause of Education. 

No doubt they were originally founded 
on a distinctly religious basis. Those 
who built and supported them con- 
sidered that religious training must be 
the groundwork of all Education worthy 
of the name, and that the highest ob- 
ject of the knowledge of the elements 
of reading and writing was to enable 
persons to read their Bibles, and to be- 
come good Christian men and women. 
Many persons are of the same opinion 
still. 

For the first twenty years of the exist- 
ence of the National Society no assist- 
ance was given by Government to the 
work that was going on. In 1832 the 
first building grants were voted by Par- 
liament, and in 1839 further support 
was given. With these Government 
grants began the controversy on the 
religious question, the result of which 
was the adoption of the “Conscience 
Clause” in every school assisted either 
in the building or maintenance by pub- 
lic money. The Church, by adopting 
that clause, declared that, although she 
held to her principle that all education 
ought to be based upon religion, yet 
rather than leave the children of the 
people in absolute ignorance, she would 
receive those also into her schools, and 
give them secular instruction only, 
whose parents objected to their learning 
the Church Catechism, or any other 
religious doctrines inculeated in the 
school. The result was so remarkable 
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as to disturb the minds of theoretical 
objectors greatly. Scarcely an instance 
occurred in which a parent wished to 
withdraw his child from the religious 
instruction given in the schools; and 
the “Duke of Newcastle’s Commission,” 
composed of Nonconformists as well as 
Churchmen, reported, in 1858, that the 
religious difficulty was not a practical 
one—it did not really exist. A Non- 
conformist member of that Commission 
informed us not long ago that he felt 
bound to acquit the clergy and teachers 
under the old system throughout the 
country of any proselytizing attempts. 
Since that time the Church has made 
further concessions. The complaint 
having been made that the Conscience 
Clause was inoperative—that it was 
not sufficiently stringent, nor faithfully 
acted upon—the Act of 1870 imposed 
further restrictions. It limited the 
time at which the religious instruction 
might be given in State-aided schools to 
the beginning, or end, or both, of the 
school-times ; and insisted that there 
should be two consecutive hours of 
secular instruction given both morning 
and afternoon. This was in order to 
facilitate the withdrawal of children 
from the religious instruction by ob- 
jecting parents. This limitation, too, 
the Church accepted; and the sup- 
porters of her schools consented at the 
same time to the imposition of the 
Board rate upon themselves, in addition 
to the subscriptions by which they 
maintained their own schools. 

Surely we have here sufficient proof 
that the Denominationalists have acted 
liberally, and have shown every desire 
to push forward the education of the 
children of the poor. They have only 
fought for the right of freedom in 
teaching the doctrines they believe to 
the children of parents who accept 
them and desire their children to be 
taught them. 

The position taken up by the De- 
nominationalists at the present crisis is 
really this :—“ We have no objection,” 
they say, “to a national system; but 
we have not yet had any system pro- 
posed to us which we can, in justice to 


ourselves or to the people, accept.” Let 
us consider in their main outlines the 
offers that are made. 

First, we have the system at present 
adopted by the London School Board. 
It is confessedly a compromise. And 
because it is so, and is therefore in 
many points unsatisfactory to a large 
body on either side, we insist for the 
present on the maintenance of the 
existing voluntary schools side by side 
with the Board Schools, since by that 
means alone do we see our way to se- 
curing the freedom of speech in religious 
instruction, which we consider to be 
the right of every Englishman. The 
Board system is virtually the British 
School system. Can this claim to 
have satisfied the nation? We say— 
Certainly not. The British and Fo- 
reign School Society was founded (all 
honour to the founders) three years 
earlier than the National Society. It had 
therefore the advantage of the latter in 
point of time. And with what results ? 
The Report of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education for 1872-3 informs us 
that from 1839 to 31st December 1872, 
while upwards of 3,500,000/. was sub- 
scribed towards the building of Church 
of England schools, not 250,000/. was 
subscribed to the building of British 
and Foreign schools, and rather more 
than that sum was subscribed towards 
the building of schools attached to 
other denominations. If we reckon the 
accommodation provided in the same 
proportion as the money subscribed, we 
shall easily see that the amount of zeal 
and money elicited in its support cannot 
give the British School system any 
claim to special favour in the eyes of 
the nation. 

Secondly, we have the option of a 
purely secular system. At the present 
time we are looking anxiously to Bir- 
mingham to see how the majority on 
the School Board there will work out 
their avowed opinions. 

It may appear a startling conclusion 
to have arrived at; yet we think that, 
as extremes are said to meet, so in the 
scheme of the Birmingham League we 
see a nearer approach to, and a better 
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chance of settlement with the Denomi- 
nationalists than in that of the London 

Soard. Already a proposal has been 
made for denominational teaching, to be 
conducted out of theordinary school hours 
by voluntary teachers. And this approxi- 
mates very closely to the system at pre- 
sent practised in Denominational schools ; 
in which much of the religious instruc- 
tion is given by the clergy—that is, by 
voluntary teachers—and it is necessarily 
given either before or after the regular 
two hours of secular instruction. The 
important differences are two, viz. : that 
in the Birmingham scheme the religious 
instruction is made an extra subject, 
and is therefore likely to be shunned as 
wearisome and unnecessary ; whereas, in 
the voluntary schools, the children who 
are withdrawn from religious instruc- 
tion are expected to observe the regular 
school hours, and receive secular instruc- 
tion in a class-room during the time 
devoted to the Bible lesson. Secondly, 
the Birmingham scheme excludes the 
appointed teachers of secular subjects— 
the regular masters and mistresses in 
the schools—from giving any religious 
instruction. And the moral effect of 
this exclusion upon the children as well 
as upon the teachers would, we believe, 
be found to be exceedingly bad. 

The alternative of relegating religious 
instruction to the parents and the 
churches is, as regards the weck-days, a 
mockery ; as regards Sunday, a per- 
petuation of sectarianism. 

Is there, then, any hope of elabora- 
ting a system which, while under Board 
management, should yet sufficiently meet 
the wishes of contending factions as to 
become in the future a really national 
system? We can see no reason against 
it. We Denominationalists do not wish 
to stand in the way of it. But we should 
require some modifications both in the 
Education Act and in the Board system 
of administration. 

And foremost in order, as well as 
in importance, is the fourteenth clause 
of the Act. The few words which 
constitute the “ Cowper-Temple clause,” 
and which were inserted in the cause 
of harmony and peace, lie at the bottom 


of half the agitation which has been 
kept up since the passing of the Act. 
As soon as ever it was decreed that 
“No religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination, shall be taught 
in the [Board] School[s],” it became 
clear that the conscientious Denomina- 
tionalists must continue to support their 
schools, and to resist the formation of 
Boards, with the risk of Board Schools, 
wherever they could supply sufficient 
accommodation without them. The 
battle that has raged round the twenty- 
fifth clause, and the slow progress of 
Boards in rural districts, are both attribu- 
table in no small degree to the insertion 
into the Act of the “Cowper-Temple 
clause”—the “gagging” clause, as it 
has been truly called. In the Scotch 
Education Act there is no such clause. 
In the Irish system Denominational 
teaching is fully recognized. In Eng- 
land alone are the Board Schools sub- 
jected to so irritating a limitation. Its 
introduction into the Act is the more 
strange and unfair, because the Act itself 
is founded on the principle of non- 
interference in religious questions. Par- 
liament has washed its hands of the 
religious instruction. There is no State 
examination in it; no State pay for it. 
Yet in this particular instance Parlia- 
ment has deliberately interfered, and 
limited that of which it had declared 
that it would take no cognizance. Its 
introduction, again, is contrary to our 
ordinary constitutional principle—recog. 
nized in the Scotch Act—which would 
leave to the persons elected by the rate- 
payers the unfettered power to make 
such arrangements for the conduct of 
the schools as may best recommend 
themselves to their judgment. The 
denominationalism even of the Birming- 
ham proposal would appear to be con- 
demned by this arbitrary clause. 

The objectionable fourteenth clause 
being removed, it would be well that 
the seventeenth and twenty-fifth clauses 
should follow—the one allowing the 
remission of fees in certain cases in 
Board Schools, the other sanctioning 
the payment of fees in Denominational 
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Schools. The question of the desira- 
bleness of free schools is too large to 
enter on here, and is alien to our present 
object. But we believe that that which 
is not paid for is not appreciated. 

But the subject of the remission or 
payment of fees in cases of poverty, is 
one that should be dealt with by the 
guardians of the poor, and not by the 
School Board. On the present system 
we are simply multiplying agencies to 
do one and the same work. It is the 
duty of boards of guardians to inquire, 
through their officers, into cases in 
which poverty is pleaded ; they have 
the organization ready to hand; and 
although in some cases they shrink from 
this addition to their work, we believe 
that practically the applications would 
be very few, and that a wise supervision 
at the outset would prevent their ever 
multiplying. There has been an at- 
tempt to raise a popular cry about 
pauperizing those who are not paupers ; 
but we confess that as the only ground 
upon which compulsory attendance at 
school can be justified is an hypothesis 
that a knowledge of the three R’s is 


as necessary as food and clothing, the 
parent who neglects to provide the one 
is clearly as guilty as the parent who 
neglects to provide the other; and if 
the cause is poverty, he is equally a 


pauper in either case. Neither can we 
see any advantage in making the name 
of pauperism more obnoxious than it 
is already. The moral effect on the 
parents is pretty much the same whether 
they appear before a divisional sub- 
committee of the School Board and beg 
the remission of their fees, or whether 
they go through the same process before 
a board of guardians ; while the latter 
have the means of inquiring more ex- 
peditiously and thoroughly into the 
circumstances than the former. 

All the difficulties connected with 
the administration of the twenty-fifth 
clause would then be removed ; for by 
the Education Act Amendment Act, 
boards of guardians will, after the com- 
mencement of January 1874, cease to 
pay fees in particular schools ; but will 
instead give the parents applying for 


relief a sufficient sum, in addition to any 
other relief they may grant, to pay the 
fees for their children in any school to 
which they may choose to send them. 
These alterations in the Act itself we 
should require in order to clear the way 
for a national system of education. 
There is another point of equal im- 
portance in the administration of the 
Act by the London School Board which 
must be considered. The present mode 
of appointment of divisional committees 
and of Board School managers is a blot 
which should be removed at the earliest 
opportunity. It will be essential to a 
satisfactory national system that the 
managers of the schools should be per- 
sons in whom the public can place the 
fuliest confidence. At present they are 
merely the nominees of the Board. In 
a large division the members are un- 
acquainted with most of, and sometimes 
with all, the localities. Where schools 
have been transferred, the nucleus of 
the new committee of management 
has been formed by at once appoint- 
ing some or all of the old managers, 
and adding to them an equal num- 
ber of new ones nominated by the 
members, probably on the recom- 
mendation of the old managers. To 
appoint some of the old managers 
seems fair enough ; but to extend their 
jurisdiction beyond their own particular 
schools might be most unwise. The 
schools to be first transferred will 
naturally be the smallest, least efficient, 
least well supported, and most in- 
differently managed. Yet itis rumoured 
that to the care of these managers will 
be entrusted the charge of any new 
Board Schools in a given district. It is 
not surprising if those who take an 
interest in, and have successfully worked 
their voluntary schools, should hesitate 
before handing them over to a committee 
of management so constituted, and 
should decline to see in such committees 
the proper managers for schools which 
are tu claim a national character. 
Whether this difficulty should be 
overcome by the election of the managers 
in the case of every school, or by the 
multiplication of the members of the 
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Board, so as to ensure the return of 
persons having local knowledge, remains 
to be decided. The former plan would 
have the great advantage of giving 
the parents of the children to be edu- 
cated a direct voice in the appointment 
of the managers of that education. 
This blot removed, we see at least 
the possibility of the establishment of a 
national system which might satisfy 
Secularists and Denominationalists alike. 
When we consider the very small amount 
of attention given to religious instruc- 
tion in our public schools and uni- 
versities, we cannot help feeling that 
there is some exaggeration in the 
language frequently used with regard 
to the subject in our National Schools. 
The daily chapel attendance at college 
and the Divinity lectures, are as separate 
from the regular course of secular in- 
struction as the Secularists themselves 
could desire ; but there are two things 
which help to keep faith alive in the 
minds of the public school-boy or the 
undergraduate: they are the religious 


Expectancy. 


atmosphere of the place itself, and the 
home influence during vacations. 

The latter, unhappily, in the case of 
our National School children, is too 
often in the wrong direction. There- 
fore we desire all the more to preserve 
the religious associations of our schools, 
without which many of the poor children 
might grow up absolutely ignorant of 
God. Let us have the opportunity of 
doing this “ ungagged.” Let provision 
be made for Denominational teaching in 
Board Schools. Let the masters and 
mistresses be permitted to take their 
part in the religious instruction ; leave 
to the parents absolute freedom of choice 
as to the instruction which their children 
shall have in religious matters ; and we 
Denominationalists shall be prepared to 
consider the question of a national 
system, attained not by un-English uni- 
formity, but by securing to ratepayers 
of every denomination, or no denomi- 
nation, a fair representation of their 
principles, and an opportunity for the 
inculcation of their religious opinions. 


EXPECTANCY. 


Tue wind went sighing gently through the trees, 
The sun shone bright, making the bursting buds 
Glance like bright gems in the soft-moving breeze. 
Beneath the promise of the opening spring, 

With flowers just waking from their winter sleep 
Under her feet, fairer than they, she stood, 

Her hands clasp’d closely o’er her throbbing breast, 
As if she said, “ Be still my beating heart, 

And you, ye panting breaths of hope, be still.” 
Her eyes were weeping-ripe, wherein the tear, 
Trembled to fall, like grain from o’er-ripe ear 
Which the least breath of wind shakes to the ground ; 
So were her tears, one throb of feeling more, 
Even at his footstep, heard and known, they fell. 





SAVAGE WARFARE! 


I FEEL it is somewhat presumptuous in 
me to offer any remarks on military 
matters, not having had the professional 
education of a military man; but the 
honour has been thrust upon me, and I 
appear here as a matter of duty. 

To those who have studied the military 
art as a profession it may appear a light 
matter to engage in war against savages 
who are armed with the rude weapons 
of barbarism and are furnished with 
fire-arms of the worst possible construc- 
tion. An officer who has been educated 
in the rules that guide the movements 
of European troops might regard with 
contempt an enemy wholly without edu- 
cation, and whose forces, although nume- 
rous, are apparently devoid of organisa- 
tion, and resemble at the first glance 
the uncertain surging of a mob. There 
cannot be, in my opinion, a greater 
error made by any commander than 


to regard with contempt his enemy, 


savage though he may be. It is true 
that in an open country a handful of 
disciplined troops is superior to a host 
of armed savages ; but it must also be 
remembered that the natives of a bar- 
barous country possess many advantages 
which in some measure compensate them 
for their inferiority of weapons and their 
lack of military education. 

The African savage possesses, in the 
first place, a thorough knowledge of his 
own country ; from his childhood he has 
run naked among the tangled forests 
and gigantic grasses, through which he 
can move with the ease and almost the 
celerity of a wild beast. Like the ani- 
mals of the forest he seeks cover at the 
first approach of danger, and the jungle, 
which to troops in uniform is almost 
impenetrable, is to the native warrior a 
retweat that shields him from all dangers. 
Thus when the African is opposed to 
disciplined forces, he invariably relies 
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upon the security which is offered to 
him by the difficulties of his own coun- 
try. His tactics of attack and sudden 
retreat to thick covert are exceedingly 
annoying to European troops. There is 
seldom a chance of forcing him to fight 
in the open field, and his loss being 
therefore comparatively light, he is 
always ready to renew his attack upon 
the first opportunity. Although no 
soldier in our acceptation of the term, 
it must be remembered that every native 
is a warrior. From his earliest child- 
hood he has been in constant practice 
with the lance and bow and arrow. His 
barbed arrows, frequently poisoned, do 
fatal service at a distance of 120 yards, 
and his lance is thrown with great force 
and precision up to 40 yards, and will fall 
into a body of men at 60 yards’ distance. 
The common musket becomes formidable 
when slugs are used; and although all 
these savage weapons appear ridiculous 
when compared with our modern inven- 
tions, it will be found in practice that 
in close fighting in the bush and grass 
jungles these native savages should not 
be regarded with contempt. 

It may be considered as a rule with 
but few exceptions, that all native 
warfare is conducted upon the principle 
of surprise allied with treachery. They 
will employ false guides and interpre- 
ters, who, having gained the contidence 
of the European enemy, will lead the 
troops into ambuscades. The natives 
will spy out the movements of the 
troops from the tops of trees, in which 
their dark bodies are obscured. If laxity 
of discipline prevail, the stragglers will 
be cut off and attacks made on the flank 
and rear. The favourite method of attack 
is during the night, when darkness re- 
duces the danger from firearms. On 
such occasions the natives generally 
halt in a forest or in the gtass, about 
half a mile from the camp they propose 
to attack. Scouts are sent forward to 
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ascertain the position of the sentries 
posted in advance of the main body. 
The scouts, perfectly naked, crawl upon 
their hands and knees until darkness 
permits them to approach within a few 
yards of the sentries. They then ad- 
vance flat upon their bellies, and finally 
retreat with their information to the 
main body in the rear. 

According to circumstances, the at- 
tacking force now approaches upon their 
hands and knees, they then suddenly 
spring upon the sentries, and with wild 
yells rush upon the camp. This attack 
will be extremely dangerous unless pro- 
vided against ; and in this manner they 
have frequently surprised and mas- 
sacred large parties. An officer com- 
manding European troops should always 
guard against two dangers—treachery 
and surprise. The strictest discipline 
should be exercised, and great care taken 
with regard to sentries and patrolling. 
On no account should natives, even 
though friendly, be permitted to enter 
the camp with arms in their hands ; 
but their weapons should be left outside 
in charge of the sentry. A favourite 
mode of attack is to enter the camp 
armed, and when a sufficient force is 
collected, at a certain signal to rush 
upon the unsuspecting troops. I have 
known whole parties of slave-traders 
killed in this way. 

From this short description of the 
tactics of the Africans, it will be easily 
understood that bush-fighting must at 
all times be most unsatisfactory to 
regular troops. They will be harassed by 
the fatigue of marching, in a hot climate, 
and by night attacks; men will be 
killed and wounded by ambushes, and 
there will not be even the satisfaction 
of a fair stand-up fight in the open field 
to prove the superiority of the troops. 
From an experience of some years, I 
found the best plan of carrying on a 
native war was to combine native tactics 
with the general movements of European 
troops. Natives never expect an attack 
to be made upon them on their own 
principles. Ambuscades may be met 
with ambuscades, the native camp may 
be carried by a night attack, and 
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arrangements may be made to conceal 
parties of men in a long line with short 
intervals throughout the grass, so that 
the wily natives will inevitably fall into 
the snare. 

In commencing an African war the 
first consideration is the outfit and arms 
best adapted for bush-fighting. With 
few exceptions long-range rifles will 
have but very little practice, as the 
enemy will seldom show in the open. 
I would arm only one company in each 
regiment with rifles. The remaining 
companies should carry single-barrel, 
breech-loader, smooth bores of No. 10 
calibre. The cartridge should be long 
enough to contain acharge of 6 drachms 
of powder, with one No. 16 spherical 
bullet, and 24 mould shot of the size 
known as S.S.G. A _ short sword- 
bayonet, or broad-bladed knife, twelve 
inches in length of blade, should be 
fixed upon this gun as upon the Govern- 
ment rifles. This knife should be 
strong and sharp, but without the cross- 
guard, which will be an unnecessary 
weight. Such knives will be invaluable 
in camping out, as they might be used, 
if necessary, for clearing grass, cutting 
poles for huts, &c. Guns of the descrip- 
tion named will be far preferable to rifles 
when fighting in the bush or grass 
jungle. The No. 16 bullet will travel 
a long range, whilst the mould shot will 
be effective at 150 yards, and will sweep 
the enemy out of the cover. One volley 
from a company will throw 2,200 shot 
and bullet, and this will be irresistible 
when delivered into a mass of men. 
Should the regiment break cover and 
advance upon open ground, a rifle com- 
pany will be thrown forward as skir- 
mishers, whilst another company of 
rifles will protect the rear. 

Rockets, I have found, are especially 
valuable, particularly those known as 
Hale’s 3-pounders, which really weigh 
5lbs. In bush-fighting the object of the 
rocket should be to try the jungle before 
the troops advance. The forest or bush 
may conceal a large force of the enemy 
who will rush upon the troops when 
passing in single file, or may attack 
them on the flank or the rear; buta 
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few rockets fired into the bush at a low 
angle, so as to ricochet, and a few 
others fired at a long range, so as to 
explode either amongst or in the rear 
of the enemy, will disperse them. 

A common practice is to surround 
troops with fire when marching in high 
and dry grass in summer. This is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous should the wind be 
high, as the flame will travel six miles 
an hour. There is no greater exaggera- 
tion than on the subject of the speed at 
which fire will travel. Pictures will be 
found in Catlin’s works and elsewhere 
of animals travelling at full speed to 
avoid the fire which is overtaking them. 
I have walked before the fire when 
there has been a very high wind, and 
I have never seen the fire travel at a 
greater speed than six miles an hour. 
Therefore, if troops should be sur- 
rounded by fire, instead of losing 
presence of mind, there will be plenty of 
time to clear the grass for a few paces in 
front and set it on fire inadvance. Should 
the grass be dry enough to burn, on no 
pretence should troops be allowed to 
enter it until it has been cleared by 
rockets; or, should an enemy be in 
the grass, it should be fired by rockets 
far to windward of them. I do not 
know whether the grass in the Ashan- 
tee country is of the same character as 
that in the centre of Africa ; but, if so, 
this must be recollected by whoever 
happens to bein command. There had 
been a massacre, a very short time before 
I arrived at Fatiko, of every individual 
of a slave-traders’ party when marching 
through the grass. The natives set fire 
to the grass, and attacked the parties 
from ambush, and out of 103 men not 
one escaped, 

Whilst attaching extreme importance 
to Hale’s rockets, I cannot but express 
astonishment that the ‘three-pound ” 
rocket should be rendered almost useless 
by the absence of explosive qualities. 
The rocket, weighing 5 lb, (the so-called 
3-pounder), should be carried beneath 
the straps of a soldier’s knapsack on the 
march, It is invaluable when troops are 
making a night attack, when it is most 
wearisome to employ native carriers, and 
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very uncertain, as they might run away 
in the dark. This rocket should explode 
with a bursting charge of at least 1 oz. 
of strong powder, and upon bursting it 
should scatter inextinguishable fire-balls 
that will continue burning for at least 
one minute. This would produce the 
ne plus ultra for bush-fighting, for two 
or three rockets will suflice to shell 
out a stockade. I have used Hale’s 
rockets throughout the Barre war, and 
in no single instance have they ignited 
the roof of a house. The rapidity of 
their speed did not aftord sufficient time 
for ignition. This important defect could 
be easily remedied by the application of 
the explosive system proposed. 

Field guns will be of little use in the 
bush, owing to the great difficulty of 
transport ; and explosive rockets will be 
much more serviceable. The only use of 
guns will be for the defence of stations. 
I had ten guns on my late expedition, 
with bronze barrels, weighing 230 lbs., 
but having no means of transport I 
found them simply a useless incum- 
brance in marching, and the result of 
my experience leads me tocondemn them 
as useless for actual bush-marching in 
Africa. The arms required are explosive 
rockets, powerful breech-loading smooth- 
bores, with a bullet together with buck- 
shot for bush-fighting, and rifles for long 
ranges. 

Every man should also carry on the top 
of his knapsack, under the straps, a light 
but strong axe of rather soft steel, so that 
it can easily be sharpened on stone or 
with a file. Hard-tempered steel will chip 
upon the hard wood of tropical coun- 
tries. The success of an expedition will 
depend almost entirely upon the health 
of the troops. Nothing is so conducive 
to the health of the troops as the pos- 
session of a little axe by which the men 
could cut wood for huts. It is advisable 
also to finish as far as possible each day’s 
journey in one march. In an enemy’s 
country not only have the men to build 
huts, but it may be necessary to protect 
the camp by a strong fence of thorns, 
so that it could not be stormed by a sud- 
den rush in the night. This entails great 
daily labour, and cannot be easily accom- 
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plished without the necessary tools. The 
axe will thus come into play, and the 
sword-bayonets will be most useful for 
clearing high grass from the neighbour- 
hood of the camp which might otherwise 
harbour the enemy. The grass will fur- 
nish roofing for huts and bedding for the 
men. My black soldiers’ kit consisted of 
a scarlet flannel shirt, white Zouave 
trousers, gaiters, and sandals, with a 
good blanket for the night. No tents 
were carried on the march except my 
own, which I soon abandoned. I strongly 
recommend light marching order of this 
kind, from the advantage of being free 
from the trouble and delay of packing 
heavy baggage when starting before 
daybreak. 

In every bush country silence must 
be most rigidly enforced in time of war, 
and the multiplicity of baggage is certain 
to occasion noise and chattering among 
the carriers, which may alarm the enemy 
when secrecy is indispensable to success. 
Secrecy and rapidity of movement are 
the first elements of success in bush 
warfare, and in these qualities unfortu- 
nately the African natives excel. It is 
therefore necessary to employ spies, and 
to keep in pay, if possible, some of 
those discontented spirits who are to be 
found in every country, and who, having 
quarrelled with their own people, are 
eager to turn against them. ‘They must 
keep the commanding officer, and him 
only, informed of the movements and 
intentions of the enemy. These people 
are so treacherous and clever that they 
would engage as spies, but only to spy 
those who engaged them. 

When the Khedive’s expedition 
reached Gondokoro it comprised a mili- 
tary force of 1,200 men. The troops 
were occupied in building a station and 
erecting magazines for the vast amount 
of stores when the Barre war broke out. 
This tribe had been incited by the 
slave-hunters to resist the expedition. 
The population, which was very war- 
like, numbered about 1,500,000, and 
they entered into an alliance with a 
neighbouring tribe, with which they 
had lately been at war, for the pur- 
pose of making a joint attack upon 
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the station, the only protection for 
which yet existing was a slight fence of 
thorns. Out of two regiments I formed 
a perfect corps d’élite, amongst whom, by 
the force of example and by the establish- 
ment of a code of honour, I produced an 
admirable esprit de corps. This little 
band of forty-eight, which I called 
“The Forty Thieves,” was armed with 
Snider rifles, and with them I helda 
separate station one and a half miles from 
the main station on the banks of the Nile. 
At about two o’clock in the morning 
an attack was made upon the chief 
station. The sentries had challenged 
and had fired at the sneaking scouts, and 
the natives then used all their tactics 
to deceive the troops. Ata distance of 
about half a mile their drums and horns 
were sounded ; in the meantime their 
main body was still advancing stealthily 
in the darkness, until suddenly they 
made a rush upon the station. Under 
the heavy fire of the garrison they were 
repulsed ; but this attack was the signal 
for general hostilities throughout the 
country. I arranged strong parties of 
patrols—nevertheless every night was 
disturbed by the firing of the sentries 
upon the enemy’s scouts. I entrenched 
the camp at head-quarters, and con- 
structed a fort at my own private station, 
with ditches and earthworks. I deter- 
mined to put a stop to the night attacks. 
I posted small. parties of five men each 
evening under cover of the white ant- 
hills, or any other cover that could be 
found. In this manner I guarded every 
approach to the station outside the beat 
of the patrols where the enemy would 
never expect a guard. For this night 
work I substituted for the Sniders, 
muskets with eight buckshot rammed 
down above the bullet. Nothing could 
be more successful. The natives came 
unawares upon the guards, who were 
thus concealed, and, as the positions 
were changed every night, it was impos- 
sible for them to advance without being 
entrapped. Several of the natives were 
shot ; one was captured and hanged ona 
tree on the following morning as a warn- 
ing to the rest, and in a short time not 
one native dared to disturb the camp. 
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Finally I started with 450 men, and 
passing through the Barre district into 
the open country there was some sharp 
work for the Sniders for a few days, 
after which the natives took to the 
mountains and forests. Hence I deter- 
mined to go to explore not only the 
open country, but the bush to which the 
enemy had retreated with their cattle 
and supplies. This, although very dense 
in some places, would usually allow the 
advance of skirmishing parties. I would 
suggest that an advance through the bush 
should always be conducted by three 
lines of skirmishers, each distant from 
the other about twenty yards. The skir- 
mishers forming the first line should be 
only a man’s length apart ; the rear rank 
will form a protection, whilst the second 
line can if necessary face about and sup- 
port either the front or the rear rank, 
whichever happens to be attacked. In 
this way I succeeded in driving the 
enemy whom I had to encounter from 
their hiding-places, and I captured their 
cattle with the loss of only a few men 
during a month’s campaign. 

Upon returning to head-quarters I 
found it necessary to commence opera- 
tions upon the west bank of the Nile. 
I had brought twenty-one Arab horses 
from Cairo; and I would remark that 
wherever the country would admit of 
cavalry operations they should be always 
employed against savages. In the por- 
tions of Africa which I have visited, 
the natives have an extraordinary fear 
of horses, which, to them, are strange 
and dangerous animals. I have fre- 
quently charged with four or five horses, 
and once with only three, and have 
dispersed large numbers of natives and 
captured their cattle. Horses are in- 
valuable, and when used up by hard 
work or sickness will more than have 
earned their cost. The Barre cam- 
paign had so far raised the prestige 
of the Snider company that their very 
appearance on the west bank of the 
river was sufficient to overawe the 
enemy. My force had been reduced by 
the return to Khartoum of 600 men and 
officers. These people were discon- 
tented, as the object of the expedition, 
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ie. the suppression of the slave trade, 
was hateful to them: many of the men 
were also suffering from severely ulcer- 
ated legs. Many of the black troops 
who remained had served with Marshal 
Bazaine in Mexico, and were far superior 
to the Egyptian soldiers. 

The very sight of a red shirt, that 
being the garment worn by the Snider 
company, being sufficient to dismay the 
natives, I dressed all my troops in the 
same way. I pushed on towards the 
equator, intending to purge the new 
territory of the slave-hunters, who 
numbered about 1,100 men, and who 
were mostly Arabs of the Soudan. 
There were also many black soldiers 
who had deserted from the Government 
in Khartoum, and had settled in the 
employ of a firm entitled Agad and Co., 
which alone employed 2,500  slave- 
hunters in Central Africa. These 1,100 
men were armed with rifles, muskets, 
double-barrelled guns, and were officered 
in imitation of the regular troops. They 
had endeavoured to excite the natives 
against the Government, though in some 
eases unsuccessfully, throughout the 
Upper Nile countries. 

Arrived at the extreme limits of 
navigation of the Nile, at the foot of 
the last cataracts, in N. lat. 4°38’, I 
found it impossible to make friends with 
the natives. I therefore left the ships 
with 150 men in charge of them, and 
started with 100 men for the country of 
the Loboré, there to hire transport and 
carriers to bring up the baggage from 
Gondokoro. From that point the whole 
of the expedition for the annexation of 
Central Africa and the suppression of 
slavery numbered only 212 picked men. 
For four days I marched with the 100 
men whom I took with me through the 
Loboré country without a shot being 
fired ; but in the meantime a general 
attack had been made upon the vessels, 
the Egyptian officer in command having 
of course neglected all the orders that 
were given him, and it was only after a 
severe contest resulting from disgraceful 
mismanagement that the enemy was 
repulsed, 

My journey from Loboré to Fatiko 
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(N. lat. 3°01’), and thence to Masindi 
(N. lat. 1°45’), the capital of Unyoro— 
where an attempt was made to poison 
all my men and to bring up the garrison 
and slaughter them on the way—I have 
described elsewhere. 

From Masindi I travelled, accom- 
panied by Lady Baker on foot, with 
my little force for seven days, during 
the whole of which there was almost 
incessant fighting with the ambushed 
enemy, in frightful jungles of grass from 
nine to twelve feet high, and dense forests. 
By the greatest care during the march, 
and by the strict discipline of my little 
force of only 100 men, I succeeded in 
defeating the enemy upon every occasion 
without any great loss on my side. 

I formed an alliance with Rionga, a 
cousin and enemy of the late King, and 
proclaimed him as the representative of 
the Government. I then returned to 
Fatiko, ninety-three miles distant from 
the new stockade I had formed in Rionga’s 
country, to see what had become of the 
garrison, whom, fortunately, I found all 
safe. Here a final attack was made 
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hunters, who, however, were utterly 
routed with great loss, and from that 
time the whole of the natives continued 
in the most friendly manner to help the 
expedition, and slavery was entirely sup- 
pressed. The whole country was peace- 
ful and prosperous when I left, and 
I established a corn tax with the 
greatest success for the maintenance of 
the soldiers. 

In giving this somewhat imperfect 
description of a few incidents out of 
the many that have happened during 
the late expedition, I do it without the 
slightest presumption, trusting that out 
of so much débris of matter the military 
profession may perhaps find one or two 
grains worthy of collecting. 

At the close of so difficult an enter- 
prise it is most gratifying to me to bear 
testimony to the ability and energy dis- 
played upon all occasions by Lieutenant 
J. A. Baker, R.N., my aide-de-camp, 
who has thoroughly upheld the reputa- 
tion of the noble service to which he 
belongs. 

Samuet Waite Baker, 


Pacha, and Major-General 
of the Ottoman Empire. 





